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THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


urges upon the American Government and upon all civilized 
nations the following international program. It may be added 
that this program has the approval of the World’s Court 
League, the American Institute of International Law, the Con- 
ference of Peace Workers, and practically every large peace 


organization in America. 





1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which 
every country belonging to the society of nations shall 
be invited and in whose proceedings every such 
country shall participate. 


2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, 


which, thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will be- 
come a recommending if not a law-making body. 


3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Cou- 
ference, by which that institution shall become not 
only internationalized, but in which no nation shall 
take as of right a preponderating part. 


4. The appointinent of a committee, to meet at regu- 
lar intervals between the conferences, charged with 
the duty of procuring the ratification of the conven- 
tions and declarations and of calling attention to the 
conventions and declarations in order to insure their 
observance. 


5. An understanding upon certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of international law, as set forth in the declara- 
tion of the rights and duties of nations adopted by the 
American Institute of International Law on January 
6, 1916, which are themselves based upon decisions of 
English courts and of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

6. The creation of an international council of con- 
ciliation to consider, to discuss, and to report upon 
such questions of a non-justiciable character as may 


be submitted to such council by an agreement of the 


powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and 
friendly composition for the settlement of disputes of 
a non-justiciable nature. 


8S. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of 
disputes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes 
of a justiciable nature which should be decided by 
court of justice, but which have, through delay or 
Inismanagement, assumed such political importance 
that the nations prefer to submit them to arbiters of 
their own choice rather than to judges of a permanent 
judicial tribunal. 

9 The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal 
Postal Union of 1908, to which all civilized nations and 
self-governing dominions are parties, pledging the good 
faith of the contracting parties to submit their justi- 
ciable disputes—that is to say, their differences involv- 
ing law or equity—to a permanent court of this union, 
whose decisions will bind not only the litigating na- 
tions, but also all parties to its creation. 


10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in 
behalf of peaceable settlement in general, and in par- 
ticular in behalf of the foregoing nine propositions, in 
order that, if agreed to, they may be put into practice 
and become effective, in response to the appeal to that 
sreatest of sanctions, “a decent respect to the opinion 
of mankind.” 
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SHALL WE ENTER THE WAR? 


A Summary of Our Difficulties 


ANY Americans, including many of our best paci- 

fists, are alarmed at Germany’s exaltation of the 
military idea. They remember Germany’s astounding 
preparedness fof sudden war; they recall Germany’s 
unwillingness to advise Austria to parley with Russia, 
and infer that Germany encouraged Austria to declare 
war against Serbia. They are more and more pro- 
foundly impressed by Germany’s rape of Belgium and 
her of They 
tounded and angry at the general ruthlessness of the 
Central Powers, at the ‘Turk, at 
their drastic coercion of the Poles, at their willingness 


enslavement non-belligerents. are as- 


their alliance with 
unlawfully to violate the lives and property of any and 
all peoples on the high séas, and particularly at the de- 
struction of life among neutrals pursuing their legal 
rights. They conclude that Germany’s militarism is, 
therefore, a menace to the whole world, quite as pirates 
once were to honest seafaring men or as a mad dog loose 
in a community. 

They are asking, therefore, Suppose Germany should 
win, and should impose her terms and her peculiar 
“kultur” upon the Allies, we of the United States the 
while standing idly by and permitting her to do it? 
Would we be advancing the cause of peace, civilization, 
and righteousness thereby’ Suppose, they continue, 
that Germany’s ambition, fattening upon success, should 
later seek ruthlessly to dominate and impose the same 
“kultur” upon the people of our own nation, should we 
permit her to do it? 

It is pointed out that 
Denmark, and Norway, 
If 


world, there must be a 


at least three nations, Holland, 
stand terrorized by the fate of 
the 
Pleasant words to a 


Belgimn. peace is to be attained in present 


sacrifice. 
frenzied, aggressive wolf will not avail. Inaction can- 
not help. There is such a thing as a righteous wrath, 
illustrated in the scourging of the money-changers u 
alt with 


the temple. A disturber of the peace must b« 
by someone, kindly if possible, forcibly if necessary. If, 
therefore, we should succeed in keeping out of this war, 
does it follow in consequence that we are in practice and 
in effect real advocates of peace? 4 

This, we take it, is a fair summary of the difficulties 
confronting perhaps the majority of candid Americans. 
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American Peace Society's Position 

The official position of the American Peace Societs 
can be expressed as follows: We are opposed to war as a 
means of settling international disputes. We recognize, 
however, that we are living in an ungoverned world 
Our aims and purposes are to make of our world a go 
erned world. The problems involved in the realization 
of this program are international problems, and can bi 
No Oe 


nation is capable alone of deciding the issues or accom 


solved only by international cooperative effort. 
plishing the result. Believing as we always have in ad 
quate defense for this nation so long as nations are un- 
organized as now, yet justice, arbitration, peace betwee! 
states cannot, we believe, be But 
whether the United States shall or shall not enter this 


coerced, the decision 
war is a decision to be made by the United States Goy 
ernment. The American Peace Society cannot decide 
this question. 

If we eliminate casuistries and come down to cases, 
it is fair to presume that practically every parent would 
The 


United States would rise practically as one man to de 


defend his children were they being attacked. 
fend itself against invasion, by which we mean a hos 
tile entrance by a foreign enemy upon our shores. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee of this 
Society, March 9, the following was unanimously voted : 


“We, the members of the Executive Committee o 
the American Peace Society, recognize with deep ap- 
preciation the efforts of President Wilson to avoid war 
and at the same time to protect the honor of the nation 
and the rights and lives of our citizens. We wish to 
assure him of our hearty support in his determination 
to secure recognition of the claims of justice and hnu- 
manity.” 


From this it will that the American 


Peace Society leaves the question whether we shall or 


vote appear 
shall not enter this war to the Government of the United 
States. In our loyalty to the principles of humanity we 
are not unmindful of our loyalty to the Jand which makes 
our work for international justice possible. But we 
shall continue to hold before the eyes of men the hideous 
and collective unnaturalness of all war methods, and thx 
wisdom of the ways of international cooperative order. 
More than ever need we to listen to those rich words out 
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of the prison cell of Edith Cavell: “Standing before 
God and eternity, I realize that patriotism is not enough. 
I must be free from hate and bitterness.” Whether we 
enter this war or not, our national] exigencies shall not 
hlind us to our international job. 


Only One Logical Excuse for Entering the War 


Following the sinking of three unarmed American 
ships free of contraband and sailing for a neutral port, 
announced as this editorial is being written, we do not 
care to discuss here the bullying tyranny of Germany. 
Neither shall we pause to speak of that hysteria in our 
own midst quietly but insidiously endangering us. What 
we especially crave for this nation is that it may be a 
beacon light of self-control and rational behavior. If 
we are asked, Is the United States going to enter this 
war? our reply is, We hope not. There ought to be a 
hetter and more hopeful way. We believe that the peo- 
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ple of the United States do not wish war. The Presi- 
dent of the United States holds his office because “‘he 
kept us out of war.” To plunge with a flaming sword 
into this horror could find no excuse save that peace had 
hecome more intolerable and unjust to ourselves and the 
world than war. 

If we are asked, Should the United States arm its 
vessels ? our reply is, We do not know. ‘That is not the 
business of the American Peace Society; it is for the 
Government to decide. And the Government’s decision 
in any case will be the decision for us all. But we still 
dare to believe with the President that “the shadows 
that now lie dark upon our path will soon be dispelled 
and we shall walk with a light all about us if we be bui 
true to ourseleves—to ourselves as we have wished to be 
known in the counsels of the world and in the thought 
of all those who love liberty and justice and the right 
exalted.” 


A SCIENTIFIC PACIFISM 


ACIFISM, like every attempt at reform, is in constant 
en of dilettantism. Any worthy cause attracts 
to itself emotional people and lends itself readily to 
the promotion of group interests and the operations 
of prejudice. Pacifists are peculiarly prone to adopt 
the method of arguing by assertion. Our whole social 
organization is honeycombed with guesses and surmises. 
This is peculiarly true of pacifism. In our impatience 
we find it difficult to wait for the laggard facts. It is 
easier to draw conclusions from pure instiricts, and to 
vauge our behavior with our spontaneous reflexes only. 

If pacifists are really to convince others, they must 
base their opinions upon facts and hypotheses tested by 
the known principles of science, and revised as experience 
may demand. Our outlook and teachings should be in 
terms of provisional convictions until the coming of a 
newer and a better light. Interpret we must, definitely 
and directly, but in the spirit of one hotly in pursuit 
of proof. Opinions we must have, but there is no rea- 
son why they should not be flexible and gracious. 
genuine scientists, we too may well afford to frown upon 
We may 


Like 
degma. We may generously invite criticism. 
and should cultivate that scientific disinterestedness in 
our own convictions as such, that disinterestedness con- 
spicuous in the legal, medical, and engineering pro- 
fessions. We may strive to emphasize the relevant and 
important. 

The sciences present definite implications for us who 
are working in the cause of international justice. We 


must at all hazards buttress our principles upon facts. 
We should crave for the pacifist the reputation for a 
rational common sense, for sanity and wisdom. We must 


make clear at all hazards that the principles for which 
we stand must end in definite institutions, which in- 
stitutions may make such principles operative. Pacifism 
need not, like ethics, for example, confine itself to the 
On the contrary, it can, and therefore 
should, express itself in the indicatives. 

Scientists aim to submerge their emotions and to base 
their conclusions upon premises freed of prejudice. 
They aim to 
deal with facts which are consistent with each other: 
to include all the facts that are pertinent, and to reject 
all that are either irrelevant or superfluous. They aim 
to deal with data which agree with data already estab- 
methods of the scientist. It 
would seem that they ought also to be the methods of 
the pacifist. If there ever was a movement needing 
cool thought, it is pacifism. When we have succeeded in 
mobilizing the sciences for international justice, as 
they are now for international war, we shall be nearer 
to a hopeful international peace. But this very mobili- 
zation must be accomplished by applying the methods 
of the scientists. There are international facts enough 


imperatives. 


They base little upon authority merely. 


lished. These are the 


lying around just now to engage our best effort in behalf 
of a rational pacifism. 

War phenomena, like all phenomena, may be the ob- 
jects of science, for war phenomena can be described, 
compared, and in a measure explained. The facts of 
war invite the best minds of the best generations to de- 
scribe and explain them with all the fine purposefulness 
characteristic of the best scientists. And the need at 
last is great enough to encourage the belief that the need 
will be met. 
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WE MUST TRUST THE GOVERNMENT 


T Is true that our Government knows things which 

the rest of us do not know. This statement, we find, 
meets with surprise from some quarters and resentment 
from others. We are asked, Why doesn’t the Govern- 
ment tell-us? 

We employ 50,000 persons to run the Government 


for us. Many of these persons are specialists of a high 
order. The details of the Government are various and 
countless. The thousands of letters pouring into the 


yovernment daily have to be answered. To answer 
these letters often requires highly specialized knowledge. 
Manifestly the State Department cannot advertise each 
motning for suggestions relative to each item of busi- 
ness coming before it. The Government is not a New 
England town meeting. 

It ought not to be necessary to prove that the Gov- 
ernment is in possession of many facts inaccessible to 
any large number of the rest of us. Since this is so, it 
is the part of good sense to be restrained in our judg- 
ments upon current events. 

The Government is interested in our views, and tries 
as best it can to be influenced by them. In any event, 
they are our representatives employed to attend to the 
job of running the Government. Almost any criticism 
which we might make against a particular decision of 
the Government might, because of one fact possessed by 
the Government, be shown to be unwarranted, if not 
ridiculous. 

We have principles and views a-plenty. We should 
advertise these principles and these views as widely as 
possible. We may communicate them to our representa- 
tives, and should. But the decision rests with the Gov- 
ernment, and when that decision is made it is our duty 
to abide by it, at least until such time as in the ordinary 
methods of a democracy we can prevail upon the major- 
ity to establish a change. 

We pacifists, especially in our ungoverned world, have 
as much right to discuss the question of convoying 
ships, arming merchant vessels, and the like, as any 
other group of citizens, and no more. These are de- 
tails upon which the Government must decide. In our 
sad condition of international anarchy there is a plain 
duty for every American citizen, and that is to abide by 
the decisions of the American Government. 





WHAT WE MEAN BY “STANDING BY 
THE PRESIDENT ” 


HIs war shakes our nation in spite of itself. Pas- 
sions and resentments inevitably arise. Commer- 
cially, politically, morally, spiritually, we are aroused at 
the wrongs of war. We have no thirst for conquest, but 
we do crave a participation in the building of an inter- 
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national order that shall eliminate the “trial by battle.” 
And this isnot the craving of an impractical group, but 
the voice of practical politics. We say we purpose to 
stand by our government. By this we mean that we 
shall do all in our power to hold up the hands of the 
President of the United States as he strives to build into 
the fabric of nations these principles enunciated by him 
in his inaugural address: 


“These, therefore, are the things we shall stand for, 
whether in war or in peace: 

“That all nations are equally interested in the peace 
of the world and in the political stability of free peoples, 
and equally responsible for their maintenance ; 

“That the essential principle of peace is the actual 
equality of nations in all matters of right or privilege; 

“That peace cannot securely or justly rest upon an 
armed balance of power; 

“That governments derive all their just powers from 
the consent of the governed and that no other powers 
should be supported by the common thought, purpose, 
or power of the family of nations; 

“That the seas should be equally free and safe for the 
use of all peoples, under rules set up by common agree- 
ment and consent, and that, so far as practicable, they 
should be accessible to all upon equal terms; 

“That national armaments should be limited to the 
necessities of national order and domestic safety ; 

“That the community of interest and of power upon 
which peace must henceforth depend imposes upon each 
nation the duty of seeing to it that all influences pro- 
ceeding from its own citizens meant to encourage or 
assist revolution in other slates should be sternly and 
effectually suppressed and prevented.” 





WHERE PEACE-WORKERS STAND 


HE Questionnaire recently submitted by the con- 

tinuation committee of the Peace Workers’ Con- 
ference, to which eighty-one responses were received 
from representatives of practically all of the large peace 
societies, brings out features of prime interest to those 
of us who are working for a greater unity between these 
organizations. On page 115 will be found a summary 
of the returns received. 

It will be noted that of the first ten questions sub- 
mitted, which bore special reference to the bases on 
which unity could be secured, all but one of them were 
answered in the affirmative by an overwhelming vote. 
The one which received considerably less than a major- 
ity vote in its favor asks whether there shall be “con- 
certed military pressure to penalize a signatory that 
goes to war before submitting its case to an interna- 
tional tribunal or council of conciliation.” Of the votes 
cast, yes or no, the majority favored this, but this ma- 
jority is but thirty-nine out of a total of eighty-one pos- 
sible votes. The vote against this proposal considered 
as a part of a minimum program for a durable peace is 
fifty-four to twenty-nine, and is the only proposal of the 
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ten voted down in this manner. A proposal for eco- 
nomic pressure (No. 5) has a considerable vote, but 
falls perceptibly short of the approval expressed for the 
mere proposal for a League of Nations operating merely 
through a judicial tribunal and council of conciliation. 
This latter proposal received the largest favorable vote 
of any of the twenty-one major questions submitted. 
The next largest votes in support of the first ten pro- 
posals were cast for periodic Hague conferences, for 


general reduction of armaments, and for annexation of ' 


territory only with regard for the wishes of the annexed, 
respectively. ‘These also received unmistakably con- 
firmatory votes as planks of the minimum program. It 
is interesting to note that the large vote that favored 
consulting the wishes and welfare of annexed peoples 
did not support so strongly observing liberty of com- 
merce and equal treatment of all nations in colonies, 
protectorates, and in spheres of influence. However, a 
much larger vote was cast in favor of guaranteeing to 
dependent nationalities within the nation’s boundaries 
equality in law, freedom in religion, and the free use of 
native languages. It is worthy of comment that not 
particularly large votes were cast in favor of putting 
foreign policies under control of the parliaments or in 
favor of declaring secret treaties void, although these 
proposals are well represented in the platforms of poli- 
cies of practically all the large peace societies. 

As has been said, the proposal to enforce arbitration 
by military means was cast out by nearly a two-thirds 
majority, as a plank in a minimum program for durable 


peace. In the interest of unity between the societies, 
it is well to consider in what order of percentage favor- 
able votes were cast for the other nine proposals. We 
append these, therefore, in that order, in brief: 

Favored by an eighty per cent vote: 

4. A League of Nations, with a judicia] tribunal and 


council of conciliation. 

3. Periodic Hague Conferences. 

Favored by a seventy-five per cent vote: 

1. Due regard for the welfare and rights of inhabitants of 
annexed territories, with a plebiscite if possible. 

Favored by a seventy-three per cent vote: 

7. General reduction of armaments. 


Tl’avored by a fifty-eight per cent vote: 

8. Freedom of speech and religion and equality in law for 
dependent nationalities. 

2. (b) Equality of treatment of all nations in dependen- 
cies. 


Favored by a fifty-six per cent vote: 
9. Publicly controlled foreign policies. 
10. Voidance of all secret treaties. 


Favored by a fifty-four per cent vote: 

5. Concerted economic pressure to enforce arbitration. 

Favored by a fifty-three per cent vote: 

2. (a) Liberty of commerce in dependencies. 

The proposals of the Questionnaire concerned with 
duties of neutrals, military training and conscription, 
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justice to aliens in America, and the cooperation of citi- 
zens of foreign origin, while most important in them- 
selves, do not rank as of great importance in this espe- 
cial inquiry into the readiness of the societies to com- 
bine in unity. But proposal fourteen is decidedly perti- 
nent to this discussion, since it involves a principle the 
denial of which has been fruitful in wars ever since 
colonies were founded by governments eager and able 
to exploit these colonies and the territories in which 
they lay for the benefit of nationals at home. This 
proposal is, in brief, that foreign investors shall render 
themselves amenable to the laws and conditions of the 
country into which they intrude, and shall not “drag 
their country’s armies after them” when the protection 
or the conduct of the nation whose people and territory 
they are exploiting shall seem to them personally dis- 
agreeable. ‘This was accepted by the large vote of sixty- 
seven out of seventy-five votes cast, or practically a nine- 
tenths vote. It may be noted that this proposal, con- 
sidered tentatively by Carranza in Mexico, has raised 
one of the most dangerous storms of disapproval among 
investors in this country which friendly relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States have yet had to 
weather. 

It will be seen that the first ten proposals, as advo- 
cated for planks in a minimum program, fall into two 
groups, four of them receiving unquestionably decisive 
support, the rest obtaining little more than a majority 
of the votes cast. In the case of such a scattering and 
not truly representative vote as that received on the 
Questionnaire, it is perhaps unfair to draw definite con- 
clusions, certainly not from the acceptance by a bare 
majority of certain of the proposals. But in the case 
of the four mentioned, it may not unreasonably be said 
that they would receive, from any representative group 
of American pacifists, support confirming rather gener- 
ously the large vote awarded them on this occasion. It 
may even be said that out of this rather unsatisfactory 
balloting by the pacifists addressed by the continuation 
committee the first few planks for a platform of unity 
have been obtained. Let us then consider this scaffold- 
ing of unity: what have we on which to stand together 
at present? Somewhat combined, and briefly stated, 
it is this: 

A League of Nations pledged to refer all justiciable 
questions between them to a judicial tribunal, and all 
other disputes, not settled by diplomacy, to an interna- 
tional tribunal or council of conciliation; this to be 
supplemented by periodic Hague conferences to codify 
and formulate international law. 

No annexation of territory by right of conquest, 
power, or purchase, which shall not consider the wishes 
and protect the rights of the inhabitants annezed. 

A general reduction of armaments by all nations. 

This scaffolding of American peace unity means some- 
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thing. It means that when peace is spoken of in this 
country, agitated, served in any capacity, these three or 
four proposals for durable world peace constitute the 
center, or a large part thereof, from which all such 
activities diverge. When others at 
wrangles and disagreements, to this much we can point 
as to that upon which we agree with a unanimity that 
cannot be gainsaid. 


scoff pacifist 





CENTRAL AMERICA AGAIN APPEALS 
FOR JUSTICE 


gee: recent decision of the Central American Court 
of Justice in favor of Salvador, in the case brought 
by that country against Nicaragua, charging that the 
latter violated the neutrality of Salvador in granting to 
the United States, by treaty, rights to a naval base on 
the Gulf of Fonseca, brings up otice again the question 
of the moral responsibility of this country in connection 
with the decisions of that court. 

We are not a member of the court, and therefore 
legally not bound by the decrees of that court. ‘The 
case just decided does not directly impeach our actions 
or policies. If Nicaragua violated the provisions of the 
Central American federation, that is, strictly, not our 
business. We can point to the fact that Nicaragua, as a 
free agent, drew up and ratified a treaty with us which, 
as between this country and that country and under the 
old established theory of State sovereignty, was fair and 
equitable. Since there is no adequate system of inter- 
national law or international body having jurisdiction 
over this country, the United States is, as we say, well 
within its legal rights. 

The Central American Court of Justice, however, has 
decreed, both in the case brought by Salvador and the 
former case brought by Costa Rica, that Nicaragua did 
not have the right to enter into such contractual rela- 
tions with this country as the Bryan-Chamarro Treaty, ~ 
by the terms of which this country agrees to pay three 
million dollars in return for canal rights through Nica- 
ragua, a naval base on the Gulf of Fonseca, and other 
rights and privileges. ‘The court claims that Nicaragua 
in joining the federation of Central American Repub- 
lies virtually gave up the right to make treaties infring- 
ing upon that agreement without the consent of the 
other republics. Though we may be legally free from 
any blame in this matter, since there is no law nor court 
to which we must be amenable, yet what is our moral 
responsibility in the premises ? 

Our State Department knows more of this matter 
than we. It is in possession of facts which might or 
might not render ridiculous any suggestion as to its 
conduct that we might make. We are informed by the 
best of authorities that our Government offered to make 
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a treaty with Costa Rica similar to the one with Nica- 
ragua, and that for a while it looked as if Costa Rica 
would accept; but for some reason nothing came of it. 
One most intimately concerned with the details of the 
treaty assures us that a clause was inserted expressly 
saving any right that Costa Rica and Salvador might 
have, and granting that Nicaragua and the United 
States could not, whatever the agreement, take from 
Costa Rica any right of which she might be possessed, 
which, by the way, on Costa Rica’s present contention, 
would seem to make the Bryan-Chamarro Treaty invalid 
now. Our Government went so far as to offer to buy 
from Salvador a coaling station, but as yet Salvador has 
agreed to nothing. These are the facts ascertainable. 
There are doubtless others of which we know nothing 
Nevertheless, there are certain principles of right and 
justice which, we believe, should control and inspire this 
country’s action, whatever our technical rights in the 
case may be. F 

These two decrees of the Central American Court 
of Justice declare in effect that we have entered into a 
contract which the other contracting party was not free 
to make. Whatever be our opinion of the authenticity 
of this court and of the justice of its decrees, interna- 
tional justice at least demands that we respect the fact 
that these decrees are in the nature of an accusation of 
our conduct, made by a federation which we helped to 
perfect and virtually brought into being. In the ab- 
sence of conciliatory or judicial machinery for the 
proper consideration of this accusation and its justice, 
we should take it upon ourselves to act in good faith 
and in good will in such a way as to free ourselves before 
the world of any blame in this matter, and to render, 
in so far as we can, the justice we continually plead 
for—the justice which the United States, as an advocate 
of an international court and international machinery 
for conciliation, is demanding today froin greater na- 
tions in instances of greater weight and importance. 

One may say that expediency, also, bids us clear up the 
situation in Central America. It has been urged that 
the present crisis makes it imperative to ratify the Co 
lombian Treaty. 
our State Department should clear up a matter that is 
concerned not merely with compensation for injury, but 
with a more delicate phase of our moral responsibilities. 

‘The Bryan-Chamarro Treaty has been ratified, but we 
have not yet paid the three million dollars to Nicaragua 
provided for in our agreement. It is yet within our 
power to take such steps as we can to find out what the 
most honorable action on our part in this case may be. 
We trust, therefore, that our State Department will 
take this opportunity to act in harmony here with the 
principles of international justice which it advocates 
elsewhere. 


Even more imperative is it, then, that 
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A Business Confronted with the present world 
Man’s : ° ° . ° —_—o 

situation, one is instinctively led to 
Patriotism. 


inquire if human beings are either in- 
tellectually or morally worthy of peace. It is easy to 
conclude today that civilization is headed straight for 
the pit. We grasp eagerly, therefore, at every ray of 
hope. We were greatly encouraged, the other day, by 
a visit from one of the most successful manufacturers 
of the Central West. He came into our office and laid 
upon our desk the following: 


I STAND BACK OF OUR PRESIDENT. 


At this critical period in the history of our country, I 
believe it is the duty of every patriotic American to stand 
back of our President in a spirit of loyalty and cooperation. 

I am convinced, however, that the cause of humanity can 
never really be served by methods which array men against 
their brothers in a spirit of suspicion and hate. Justice can- 
not be permanently secured by means which prove merely 
the might. not the right, of a nation. Honor cannot be main- 
tained by the organized slaughter of men by men. 

The most precious possession of mankind is the spirit of 
brotherhood and cooperate service. Without it there is no 
life worth the living. Civilization advances just in propor- 
tion as men act upon a belief in their fellow-men. Since war 
destroys this spirit of brotherhood, which is humanity’s 
greatest possession, war is humanity’s greatest foe. 

The people of every land are longing for the time when 
love shall conquer hate, when cooperation shall replace con- 
flict, when war shall be no more. This time will come only 
when the people of some great nation dare to sacrifice the 
outworn traditions of international dealing and act to make 
the present what they want the future to be. 

The United States can be the nation and this is the time. 
It is America’s supreme opportunity. 

Unflinching good will, no less than war, demands courage, 
patriotism, and self-sacrifice. To such a victory over itself, 
to such a leadership of the world, to such an embodiment of 
the matchless, invincible power of good will this otherwise 
tragic hour challenges our country. 


I co debra ag a aide 6 a lw ance ro 5) a'9 lw wien ores 


Sign and mail to His Excellency Woodrow Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the United States, Executive Mansion, Washington, 
D. C. 

Send copies to your Congressmen and United States Sena- 
tors. 


Note.—If you are a patriotic American, please copy this 
and mail to all your friends—asking them in turn to do like- 
wise. Thus can we show our loyalty to our President as he 
struggles through these dark days to keep this nation out of 
war. 


The author of this message is a modest Christian gen- 
tleman, and prefers that his name should not appear in 
connection with any propaganda. Since, however, he 
did not refuse us the privilege of publishing his name, 
we feel it our duty to inform our readers that he is 
William D. Bishop, president of the Bishop Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Grand Rapids, Michigan. We may 
add that we have been glad to circulate this document 


widely. We have no doubt that it will contribute not 
a little to a saner judgment and a wiser behavior on the 
part of many loyal Americans. 


Teaching Interest in the plan here outlined 
Pan-Americanism ome time ago for correspondence be- 
In the Schools. 


tween the schools of the United States 
and of various South American countries continues 
keen. Ambassador Nadén’s recent trip to New Hamp- 
shire, where the correspondence was first started, will be 
found recounted in brief on page 123. From the other 
side of the continent comes the report from Carl W. 
Gross, 1027 Bellvue Court, Seattle, Washington, to the 
effect that the schools of Seattle are taking up the mat- 
ter, and that efforts to put the plan on a systematic basis 
are being made. Those interested in it who are located 
in the West or Middle West would do well to correspond 
with Mr. Gross. 

The most difficult link to forge in this chain of letters 
is that of the South American schools. Ambassador 
Nadon has lent much assistance in the case of Argentina. 
Other South American countries are not so readily rep- 
resented in this particular. Efforts are being made in 
this office to trace out educators in the other American 
republics who will give the plan sponsorship. Mean- 
while the many letters received from interested readers 
are preserved on file for notification as soon as oppor- 
tunities appear for further extension of the correspond- 
ence. Others engaged in or interested in this work, 
especially those who have established such a correspond- 
ence, and are in a position to give information as to 
possible channels for the forwarding of other letters, are 
urged to communicate with this office. 

In a discussion at Concord of the problem of closer 
relations between Argentina and the United States, of 
which the correspondence scheme is but a small part, 
Ambassador Naén spoke words that may well deserve 
our close attention. In part, he said: 

The problem of closer commercial relations between our 
countries is a practical question and it would be solved 
sooner, in my opinion, if it were to study reciprocally our 
commercial methods and characteristics. On our part we 
have already done our very best and we are not asleep at 
the switch. I venture to believe that a very convenient way is 
to organize a special Argentine-American Chamber of Com- 
merce in which the parties interested in this task of further- 
ing to the utmost our commercial bonds would study and 
seek to solve all the problems that such a task would present 
to us. Organizations of like character exist at present in all 
the countries of Europe and have produced great results in 
the development of the commercial relations between Argen- 
tina and these countries. Why not, then, use the same suc- 
cessful means in the furthering of our common interests at 


the present moment? 
The Argentine republic has followed and continues to fol- 
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low with admiration and regard the wonderful progress of 
your great country; it is studying your actions in every 
branch of activity and your history. Your political, economic 
and social institutions are familiar to it as are your indus- 
trial and commercial organizations and methods. There is 
not a single detail of your national] life which escapes the 
study, the attention and the knowledge of our statesmen or 
of those who direct the industrial and commercial activity 
of the Argentine Republic, and it is upon that knowledge and 
that study that is based our admiration and our sympathetic 
feeling. As a people of ideals—of human ideals, 1 mean— 
they encourage with their enthusiastic applause progress 
and action wherever they may appear. 

I cannot venture to affirm that the same study and the 
same knowledge can be attributed to this country with re- 
spect to ours. If that study and that knowledge were pres- 
ent, you also would be familiar with our problems; we also 
would be objects of your admiration. American applause 
would also greet and encourage the action and the efforts of 
those who are at the other end of the continent and are 
building up another type of democracy and republicanism, 
another element of human progress, another political glory 
for America. 





Less than eight months ago it was 
the prevailing expression in newspaper 
editorials of the typically red-blooded 
American sort that there was nothing for it but to go in 
and “clean up” Mexico. It might take us five years—* 
sage advisers said ten, even twenty—but once done the 
only hope for peace and good will below the Rio Grande 
would be assured. Any one who had any further pa- 
tience with Mexican chicanery and double-dealing, who 
considered Mexicans as “people” to be dealt with as we 
would deal with citizens of our own country, was, among 
other things, a “white-livered menace to the nation’s 
honor”—possibly even worse, a pacifist ! 

It would be well to let such expressions be forgotten 
now, but we drag them to the light merely to point, not 
a moral, but a general, observation: if the man who 
looks ahead, patiently and in all humanity, be a coward, 
it is such cowards that we need sorely in America. 

‘The facts at present are: that Carranza has been 
elected President of the Republic of Mexico by a vote 
unprecedented in that country’s history; that Villa is 
weakened and powerless; that good government in Mex- 
ica is spreading steadily and in an enlightened manner 
over the yet troublesome states, and that with it goes 
concomitantly the spread of school facilities, order, and 
thrift—the great allies of every patriotic nation. Mex- 
ico is being cleaned up, and, strangely enough, our 
national honor is unstained thereby. 


‘*Cleaning-up’’ 
Mexico. 





Compulsory In the midst of what are too often 
Training— frenzied and diffuse arguments against 
Slave Maker. 


military drill, compulsory service, and 
conscription, it is bracing to come upon such a clearly 
stated opinion as that quoted below. These are the 
words of one who knows whereof he speaks, and who 
speaks with the eloquence of brevity. The writer is 
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Prof. Jacques Loeb, biologist of the Rockefeller Insti 
tute, who avers, in a letter written to Amos Pinchot: 


It is an actual experience in Germany that men who have 
received that drill are afterwards much more willing tools of 
anybody whom they are liable to consider as belonging to the 
officer class or caste. The German Junker has no difficulty 
with young men on his estates if they have served in the 
army. His mere imitation of the voice and manner of an 
officer who gives command at once cows his slaves into sub- 
mission. This is the way by which the German Landrat or 
bureaucrat in general rules the masses, . . The great- 
est danger of militarism lies exactly in the direction you 
indicate, the abolition of initiative and spirit of freedom. 
Germany shows that even the highest development of modern 
science is not able to overcome the conditional reflexes pro- 
duced by militaristic drill and by the glorification of the 
nursery intriguers and exploiters in nursery and school. 

I have been depressed over the recent developments in this 
country. I left Germany because I felt that I could not live 
in a régime of oppression such as Bismarck had created at 
the time I left Europe. When I reached America I felt like a 
free being. It is a keen disappointment to realize now that 
my sons are likely to face the same tyranny in this country, 
to which I had come in the hope that it would remain free 
from the curse of that personal despotism which finds its ex- 
pression in a militaristic régime. 





‘*Between 
Friends.’’ 


The nine thousand “assistant edit- 
ors” whom we have addressed during 
the past few months under this cap- 
tion, on another page, are urged for this month to de- 
vote their careful attention to the ten principles of 
peace through justice printed upon the cover of this 
issue. They are urged to read the first nine through 
many times carefully, until each detail of this cumula- 
tive platform is clear and distinct, in itself and in its 
relation to each of the others, in their minds. They are 
then urged to imprint the tenth indelibly upon their 
consciousnesses. The creation of an enlightened public 
opinion is our work, is their work, and the one pre- 
eminently needful task, now and for all time. 


> 





UnctE Sam, dressing himself up in a special “peace” 
garb of $368,553,388 worth of naval preparedness, may 
be tempted to regard his reflection in the glass of his 
own intentions as admirably and appropriately costumed. 
It is not the first time that such utter self-deception has 
been practised. He fails to note that his own opinion 
of the fittingness of his raiment is not the important 
thing. When he comes clanking into the society of the 
nations he will find himself regarded in a decidedly more 
unfavorable light. This may be assumed from such 
noteworthy comment as that of the Paris Temps, which, 
noting that England’s last naval appropriation before 
the war did not exceed $74,250,000, comments on our 
inconsistency in these words: “The United States pre- 
pares for the future, and its naval projects reveal a de- 
sire to conquer in the event of war. Today the United 
States counsels peace to the belligerents, but it seems 
to be preparing to impose it tomorrow by arms.” 
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GERMAN AND FRENCH VIEWS OF PEACE 
By Jhr. Dr. B. DE JONG VAN BEEK EN DONK 


Secretaire General, Organisation Central Pour une Paix 
Durable, La Haye 


HE purpose of my recent journey (November and 

December, 1916) to Germany and French Switzer- 
land was principally to find out more about the feelings 
in France and Italy with regard to a possibility for peace. 
The “Nederlandsche Anti-Oorlog Raad” is regularly in 
connection with trustworthy people in Germany and in 
England, and has, therefore, constantly been able to give 
information to both these countries about the real feel- 
ings and honest attempts of the influential parties in 
those countries who strive to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. So it seemed to us to be of great consequence 
that, in order to counterbalance the claims of the Pan- 
Germanism party, with their absurd plans for conquests 
too often and too widely credited in England, the opin- 
ions of the other parties in Germany ought to be more 
known. Of these are the essays of Prof. Hans Del- 
bruck, and those of Ex-Minister Dernburg, which repre- 
sent fairly well the whole of the social democratic and 
liberal parties and a great part of the centrum. 
Equally, in Germany, we have often been able to give 
information about the feelings in England, and have 
pointed out with stress that no person of common sense 
in England thinks seriously about the “destruction” of 
Germany or the dethroning of the “Hohenzollern,” and 
such like nonsensical claims, and that the possibility of 
a reconciliation is not so impossible as those who rely 
too much on the opinions in the Times, Daily Mail, or 
the Morning Post think. Thus we think that we have 
contributed towards the calming of feeling on both 
sides. By showing that the views of the governments 
in England and Germany do not really differ so much 
as is generally thought by those who consider the ex- 
treme utterings as important opinions, we hope to have 
in some way helped to convince the nations that the 
possibility of peace need no longer be discarded. 

We now felt ourselves called, by continuing our “Auf- 
klarungsarbeit” (if I may be permitted the German 
word), to learn something about the true feeling in 
France and Italy. The pronouncing of conciliatory 
words by the Germans has always been kept back by the 
conviction that France would interpret each conciliatory 
word as a sign of weakness, and that it would therefore 
have not the remotest result. In Germany it was gen- 
erally believed that France would not consider any Ger- 
man propositions, and would never consent to peace 
until the Germans had been driven out of France and 
Belgium by force of weapons, and Germany had been 
conquered in a military sense. 

Tt was therefore of the greatest consequence for us to 
know whether this was really the opinion in France. 
During my stay in Switzerland I naturally spent a good 
deal of time in French-Switzerland (Geneva, Neu- 
chatel, Lausanne, Fribourg, etc.), and spoke to a number 
of Frenchmen. My conversations with them’ convinced 
me that this supposition about the French feelings was 
wrong. 

Although in France every one is convinced of the 
unbroken determination and strength of the Allies to 
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continue fighting until Germany has been brought to 
the point of condescending to a just peace, people in in- 
fluential and responsible circles are equally convinced of 
Germany’s power. It is acknowledged that Germany 
has proved to be much stronger than was expected in the 
spring, and it is generally admitted that even if a com- 
plete victory were still possible, it would demand so 
much time and so many losses that it would be for 
France a blessing if an honorable peace could be ob- 
tained by negotiations. I maintain this opinion in the 
face of whatever the press or the various governments 
may say, for it has been constantly and unanimousl) 
repeated to me by Frenchmen and by French-Swiss, 
who must be considered to be fully enlightened as to the 
feelings of France. It is the custom in war to boast 
about one’s own power and about the weakness of the 
adversaries. Both parties are doing this now. But 
none of these “plays to the gallery” express the real 
feeling, in Germany just as little as in the countries of 
the Entente. In France, however, the power of the ad- 
versary is fully realized, and a just peace, if obtainable 
without further combat, would be welcome there, even 
without a complete military victory. ; 

What would be, according to France, a Just peace? 
Naturally France maintains, just like England, the 
claim for total independence of Belgium. In my opin- 
ion, this point will not prove a difficulty in the way of 
negotiations, as Germany also wishes this. 

France’s second claim is much more difficult: Alsace- 
Lorraine. Fortunately, however, this claim is not so 
strong as the one concerning the restoration of Belgium, 
and France will be inclined towards concessions—I do 
not say fully, but perhaps partly—with regard to this 
desire, if it be clear that insistence in this matter would 
destroy the possibility of peace—provided, however, that 
the coming peace offers solid guarantees for being dura- 
ble. If I may judge rightly, these guarantees for the 
future are the chief desire of France. -And we 
pacifists can only be thankful for France’s firm will. 
France desires an international treaty, guaranteed by 
the combined military and economical powers of the 
states of the world, to prevent future wars. She de- 
sires that when a state declares war, instead of follow- 
ing up the judgment of the International Court of 
Arbitration or the advice of a still-to-be-founded Inter- 
national Council of Conciliation, a/! the other states 
of the world ought to combat it till it condescends to 
follow up that advice. Several Frenchmen laid special 
stress on the fact that Briand was especially decided as 
to this point, and that he will not hear of exceptions, 
such as “national honor” or “vital interest,” and that he 
will neither be contented with the plan of the American 
“League to Enforce Peace”—that the states will be 
allowed to declare war, if they have submitted previous 
international examination. No, not only “investiga- 
tion,” but “execution,” of the international decree or 
advice is necessary, and France will not even admit the 
smallest possibility for a “justified,” or at least a “non- 
prohibited,” declaration of war, for she wishes completely 
to remove every chance of might crushing right in the 
future. 

In securing the guarantees for a future dyrable peace 
the Neutrals can do useful work. The opinion of Lord 
Grey which he explained in his speech to the representa- 


as 
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tives of the foreign press in October, was fully con- 
firmed by my French and the French-Swiss spokesmen. 
They unanimously agreed that a meeting of neutral 
governments to prepare the future state organization— 
the “League of Nations’—would be highly advisable. 
They even went as far as supposing that, if such a con- 
ference did lead to a collective declaration of the neutral 
European states and the principal American states as to 
their willingness to join a League of Nations with 
“force behind the right” (as Lord Grey termed it), that 
such a declaration would not only be of great importance 
and use for the future, but that it might now already 
lead to good results. That is to say, that such a col- 
lective declaration of the neutral governments to be 
willing in the future to cooperate to maintain the right 
against every one would promote the speedy possibility 
of concluding peace. 

From the French point of view the pressure on the 
neutrals to make a collective statement to this effect is 
quite understandable. France cannot forget the words 
pronounced by the German Imperial Chancellor: “Not 
kennt kein Gebot” (“Necessity knows no law”). Who 
could assure us that Germany, after having submitted 
to the international investigation, instead of proceeding 
at once to thé force of arms, and after having been called 
upon to act in accordance with the international judg- 
ment, would not again repeat: “Not kennt kein Gebot.” 
It is therefore not sufficient if Germany is inclined to 
join a “League of Nations.” The present neutral states 
must positively declare that they also will take upon 
themselves all consequences resulting from such a 
League for Peace, promising, if necessary, to use their 
full economical and military power to assure, in com- 
mon cooperation with all other states, the fulfilment of 
these duties. 

Whatever may be thought of this French point of 
view, which met with great sympathy in French-Switz- 
erland, every one in Switzerland generally approved 
greatly of the idea of the neutrals meeting and declar- 
ing that they were willing in the future to cooperate 
towards a safeguarding of peace and justice. This idea 
met with so much sympathy in both parts of Switzer- 
land that (and this is quite an exception) a committee 
was established to propagate this idea, with the French 
as well as the German-Swiss pacifists working together 
in the greatest harmony. The president is the Con- 
seiller d’état Quartier-la-Tente from Neuchitel. The 
Regierungsrat Heinrich Scherrer, from St. Gallen, and 
the director of the social office from Genéve, A. de Meu- 
ron, are vice-presidents. A pacifist action led by a 
French Swiss as Quartier-la-Tente is certainly in the 
present times an exception! This wonder has been 
caused by the idea of a “conference of neutral govern- 
ments in favor of an international law-organization.” 

I therefore left Switzerland most hopefully. 

The impressions I received in Germany certainly did 
not diminish this hopeful feeling. -The German Impe- 
rial Chancellor’s speech of November 9 had already 
proved to me that, without doubt, the German Govern- 
ment is at the side of the moderate party. The most 
striking parts of this speech—which, alas, has been con- 
sidered far too little—were his disapproval of annexa- 
tions and such like Gewaltpolitik and his readiness to 
join in the future an international league for peace, in 
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order to prevent future peace being disturbed. In Ger- 
many I was constant!» informed that the military party 
had been defeated. The democratic Germans are con- 
vinced that at the next elections of the Reichstag the 
democrats will gain a great victory. They are convinced 
that the victory, which the left side has already obtained 
in Germany with regard to the international policy, will 
be followed by a victory concerning the Neuorientieruny 
of the inner policy. And that is precisely what the mil- 
itaristic party fears the most, and why it combats the 
Chancellor so fiercely. The conservatists and the mili- 
tarists realize fully that if the Chancellor succeeds now 
in cooperation with the left side to obtain peace, the 
Chancellor will also in the future cooperate with the 
left side and obtain the Neuorientierung, and the Jun- 
kerpartei will then greatly lose its influence. This is 
the reason why the militarists are against the Chan- 
cellor, and do not leave a way unused to combat him. 

All their fierceness, however, has not been able to 
prevent the Chancellor from still holding sway, and by 
virtue of this they themselves have been defeated. Be- 
fore and after the German peace proposal I spoke to 
members of the Reichstag who occupy prominent places 
in the various parties. I likewise spoke to many poli- 
ticians and professors of great renown. They all agreed 
that the offer of Germany must be considered as a sin- 
cere attempt of the German Government to obtain peace 
by a mutual exchange of ideas. They assured me also 
that the German propositions will be very acceptable 
and fit to serve as a basis for further negotiations. They 
fully realize that the independence of Belgium and 
Serbia and their territorial integrity must be thor- 
oughly assured before there can be any question of 
peace. But they do not have the least doubt as to the 
right view the German Government has in this regard. 
The contents of the peace propositions will give full sat- 
isfaction as to this point. The “reale Garantien,” 
which the Chancellor has often mentioned as a guaran- 
tee for the future, are, according to their idea, the 
founding of an International League for Peace which 
should prevent an offensive war. I still wish to point 
out the following fact: People frequently talk about a 
“German” peace, which would result from the accepting 
of German peace proposals, in the sense that Germany 
thereby would obtain an advantage. Ex-Minister Dern- 
burg has quite recently emphasized that the coming 
peace must not be a German one, nor an English one, 
but a world peace between states, with equal rights, and 
guaranteed by their combined powers against disturb- 
ance. 

A peace at this moment would surely be a new step 
on the road of an international organization. If, on the 
contrary, the Allies will continue to refuse a peace by 
negotiations, the Pan-German press will not refrain 
from exciting the people to new war hatred, and the 
democrats, with whose support the first peace proposals 
have been made, will more and more be sneered at on 
account of their having made an unworthy attempt 
towards reconciliation with the “arch enemy, England.” 
It may then happen that the “Riicksichtslosen” will 
again get the power in their hands, and consequently 
that the military party will grow in strength, in spite 
of the fact that the purpose of the Entente in contin- 
uing the war is just to destroy that party. Democratic 
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Germany, while realizing its present superiority to the 
Junkerpartei, asks the help of the democrats of the 
Entente to obtain a settlement which will protect the 
rights of all the peoples by founding an International 
League of Nations which will guarantee the future 
peace, and will assist the development of Germany in 
a democratic line. 





PREPAREDNESS AND GOOD HEALTH 


By WILLARD S. SMALL 
Principal of Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 


[The following selections, printed here with the kind con- 
sent of the author, are from Volume I of the Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Education for 1916, obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. (sixty- 
five cents). They constitute a view of the military training 
problem which. we are aware, is antagonistic to the opinions 
of many pacifists, yet, as a careful work backed by intelli- 
gence and experience, we feel these statements to be a dis- 
tinct contribution to the present discussion, which, in many 
instances, is altogether too vaguely and loosely propagated.— 
THe EprtTors.] 


NCE IN a lifetime, or, it may be, once in a century, 

the common mind of a nation is so aroused and uni- 
fied as to make possible far-reaching educational recon- 
structions. Such was the case in the German States after 
the Battle of Jena. Such particularly is the case in 
the United States today. “Preparedness” has taken 
firm hold upon the national mind. The preparedness 
psychosis is accompanied by hysteria and ghost dancing, 
but it has been productive also of a real searching of 
the national heart. Beneath the confusion of tongues 
and the naive fancy that preparedness can be bought with 
great armaments and with mercenary soldiership, there 
is a gradually forming resolution to understand and to 
achieve real preparedness. There is sudden recognition 
of the truth that the very foundations of preparedness 
for war and for peace are physical and moral discipline. 
It has required the scourge of fear, born of the horrors 
of the great war, to make vivid and real the thing that 
“everybody has known.” The statistics of rejection of 
applicants for enlistment in the Army and Navy have 
been available for years and have been quite as sig- 
nificant heretofore as they are in 1916. Under the 
stimulus of the preparedness issue, they are suddenly 
exploited and uncritically interpreted as symptomatic 
of physical degeneracy of the Nation. In interpreting 
these figures it must always be remembered that the 
physical standards for recruits are very rigorous, and 
that most of the recruits in time of peace are voung 
men who are temporarily out of employment, this second 
fact carrying the implication of a large admixture of 
physical incompetency. Allowing for these facts, how- 
ever, the figures are sufficiently impressive. 

In the year 1915 there were, in round numbers, 
160,000 applicants for enlistment in the United States 
Army. Of these 117,000 were rejected upon preliminary 
examination, and 7,000 of the remaining 43,000 were 
rejected upon detailed medical examination : 30,000, or 
about 20 per cent, were accepted. 

The records of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
United States Navy Department, for the year ended 
December 31, 1914, show that, of the 72,410 applicants 


for original enlistment in the Navy and of 20,674 in 
the Marine Corps, 76 per cent of the former and 82.4 
per cent of the latter were rejected for physical and 
mental disabilities; and that, during the year ended 
December 31, 1915, there were 73,028 applicants for 
original enlistment in the Navy, and 21,676 in the 
Marine Corps, of whom 75.4 per cent were rejected by 
the Navy, and 83 per cent by the Marine Corps, for 
like causes. 

The really impressive thing revealed by these figures 
is not that they demonstrate or even suggest physical 
degeneracy, but rather the fact that a very large part 
of the disabilities recorded are of such nature that they 
might have been corrected or prevented in childhood by 
health supervision in the schools, adequate medico- 
physical examination, corrective follow-up work, proper 
exercise and instruction in personal hygiene, and hy- 
gienic environment. Practically 50 per cent of the speci- 
fied disabilities recorded by the Navy and 40 per cent 
recorded by the Marine Corps would have yielded to 
remedial measures in childhood. 

It is this formidable fact—that the educational or- 
ganization has tolerated physical inefficiency, even if 
it is not a contributing cause—that the interest in pre- 
paredness is bringing acutely to the national conscious- 
ness. The realization of the folly and extravagance of 
such a lack of policy will become more vivid in the next 
two or three years. Professional educators will be a 
trifle ashamed of “resolving” at educational conventions 
that health is of paramount importance in education 
and forgetting about it when they return to their own 
routine. School boards and boards of estimate will be 
more likely to see the folly of spending large sums “now 
devoted annually to the reeducation of children held 
back in their classes in part, at least, by incapacitating 
though preventable and curable physical and mental 
defects,” and think twice before making appropriations 
for health work in the schools on so penurious a scale 
that the work is crippled at its birth. The public, at 
least the thinking part of the public, will perhaps shake 
off its good-natured indifference and recognize the valid- 
ity of the health programs urged by earnest school and 
health administrators and by civic and philanthropic 
agencies. There is sufficient movement of the waters in 
many places to justify the hope, at least, that out of 
the preparedness psychosis there may be developed a 
genuine reconstruction of policy in regard to the place 
of health in education. 

Naturally enough the first fruit of this new spirit 
was a sudden, sporadic but widespread, and very un- 
critical demand for compulsory military training in 
the high schools and even in the elementary schools. 

In the first flush of enthusiasm no one stopped to in- 
quire very deeply what military training really involves, 
what is the specific physical and intellectual character 
of the raw material, the adolescent boy that is to be 
trained, and the specific national conditions, environ- 
mental and psychological, that must be met if prepared- 
ness is to be real, permanent, and constructive. 

The reaction of sober second thought, however, has 
come quickly, and the relation of military training to 
school organization is becoming fairly clear. Military 
training in a strict and technical sense will not be grafted 
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upon the schools, but military training in the sense of 
a comprehensive program for physical, moral, and civic 
education, in which some appropriate military exercises 
may be included, is likely to find its way into all schools. 

The reasons for this are inherent in the constitution 
of boy nature and the nature of military drill. 

In the first place, observes Captain Godfrey, of the 
Regular Army, speaking of Boy Scout activities: 

Soldiering itself is a man’s business and is not for the boy 
under 18. It would not be advisable to equip Scouts with the 
rifle and to teach them the regulation infantry drill. To do 
so would be to repress initiative that needs self-expression. 
It is the time to instill not the minutiz of the drill ground, 
but the fundamental principles of the good soldier which 
scouting stands for so squarely, 


Gen. Baden Powell put this truth bluntly in three 
words: “Drill is wooden.” Employed as a form of 
exercise in the formative period of early adolescence it 
tends not only to “repress initiative” but also to pro- 
duce stiff, angular, .and inelastic muscular action. 

Another aspect of the harm that may be done by pre- 
mature military drilling is expressed trenchantly by Dr. 
C. Ward Crampton, director of physical training in 
New York City: 

I am strongly opposed to military drilling of elementary 
school boys. They are too young to be soldiers. Only men 
can be such. It is true that by the manual of arms and the 
school of the soldier they learn much, but these things can be 
learned better by more appropriate physical training 
methods. At the best, they only become toy soldiers; they 
appeal to the populace as “cute,” and an absolutely wrong 
ideal is established. This training, taken before the boys are 
ripe for it, breeds a distaste for the real training which 
should follow at its appropriate time. 

A wave of enthusiasm for military training has swept over 
the country. If this spends itself in the military training of 
infants, nothing but waste and harm will result. 


It must be remembered that this statement would 
apply in a large measure to the first years of the high 
schools. It is a matter of physiological age, not of 
school placement. 

A third important consideration is the effect upon 
health. The popular belief that military drilling per se 
is a wholesome and effective form of physical exercise 
is not supported by facts. For the youth whose growth 
is practically complete it is not harmful and may be 
beneficial, but for the boy in the plastic development 
stage of early adolescence it has little value and may be 
positively harmful. As stated above, it tends to produce 
“stiff, angular, and inelastic muscular action.” This 
in itself is bad, as bad as the older systems of physical 
training that aimed at hard, bulging muscles—excessive 
local development—and neglected the fundamentals of 
wind and digestion. 

Military training in the schools conceived as military 
drilling is undesirable and unavailing; military training 
conceived as a “comprehensive program for physical, 
moral, and civie education,” including the “fundamental 
principles of the good soldier,” is desirable and even 
necessary. It offers the possibility of unifying and en- 
nobling the now confused and disjointed activities in 
the field of physical and moral discipline. The physical 
and moral values of both gymnastics and athletics are 
well understood, but both lack comprehensive and unify- 
ing motive. All systems of gymnastics are individual- 
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istic. ‘Their appeal is to the desire of the individual for 
physical perfection. Competition is narrowly individ- 
ualistic. Systems of athletics are mostly based upon 
group competitions, and if properly managed are very 
valuable, not only for physical development but also for 
training in the very fundamentals of social morality. 
But the philosophy of athletics is the philosophy of 
play, and the philosophy of play is the philosophy of 
instinct—a philosophy that is not comprehensive enough 
to serve as a sole basis of physical and moral education. 
Military training rightly conceived includes these mo- 
tives and subordinates them to the ideal of patriotism. 
On the basis of the Wyoming experience the following 
system is advocated: 

1. Cut the school year into separate, short, intensive train- 
ing periods, working up through preliminary to final com 
petition dates, with the fixed competition units. 

2. September 1 to December 31, wall-scaling and calisthenic 


events; minimum of drill, maximum of body building. 

3. January 1 to February 28, troop-leadership competi- 
tions, 12-inch Gettysburg war-game map. Include military 
policy of the United States. 

4. January 1 to February 28, minimum of drill, maximum 
of gallery practice, group competitions. 

5. March 1 to May 7, minimum of drill, maximum of range 
practice, and field-firing competitions, 

6. May 8 to June 15, minimum of drill, maximum of camp 
and field problems, competitive between high schools. 

7. All through school year, commencing in the spring and 
running through the following fall and winter, take boys into 
camp each week end and harden them to the rigors of camp 
life. Teach them sanitation, cooking, woodcraft, simple field 
engineering, plains craft, castramentation, sketching, scout- 
ing, patroling, the service of security and information, aud 
qualify them as guides in their own immediate surrounding 
territory. 

8. Summer camp immediately after closing of school, 14 
days. 

New York is the first State to respond to the “wave 
of enthusiasm for military training” hy the.enactment 
of military physical-training legislation. This legis- 
lation epitomizes accurately the present status of re- 
sponsible public opinion upon the question of school 
military training and its relation to physical educa- 
tion—the confusion and indecision in regard the 
former and its clarity and certainty in regard to the 
latter. The laws enacted are two in number: One, 
an amendment to the military law providing for the 
creation of a “military training commission” and for 
instituting compulsory “military and disciplinary train- 
ire”; the other, an amendment to the educational law 
providing for compulsory “physical training and dis- 
cipline” for all children of 8 years and over in all 
schools of the State, public and private. 

The important feature of the military amendment, 
apart from the creation of the military training com- 
mission (which is the essential feature), is the require- 
ment that— 

All boys above the age of 16 years and not over the age of 
19 years, except boys exempted by the commission, shall be 
given such military training as the commission may prescribe 
for periods aggregating not more than three hours in each 
week during the school or college year, in the case of boys 
who are pupils in public or private schools or colleges, and 
for periods not exceeding those above stated between Sep- 
tember 1 of each year and the 15th day of June next ensuing 
in the case of boys who are not pupils. 


to 


The exemptions are liberal, so liberal indeed as to 
make compulsory military training a penalty for school 
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attendance after 16 years of age. “Any boy who is 
regularly and lawfully employed in any occupation for 
a livelihood shall not be required to take such training 
unless he volunteers and is accepted therefor.” 

“The virtue of a thing is in the application.” The 
personnel of the commission is of radical importance. 
The major general commanding the National Guard of 
the State, General O’Ryan, is ex officio a member and 
chairman. The other two members are Commissioner 
Finley, named by the board of regents, and Dr. George 
J. Fisher, appointed by the governor. Dr. Thomas A. 
Storey, professor of physical education in the College 
of the City of New York, has been appointed by the 
commission as State inspector of physical training. The 
commissioners and the inspector worked continuously 
during the summer months and have formulated a com- 
prehensive program for carrying out the provisions of 
the two laws; the schedule for physical training in the 
schools of the State as outlined in this program is as 
follows: 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


I. Grades 3A to 6B inclusive— 

1. Physical training A: Correlation with school] medical 
inspection, daily class inspection by regular class 
teacher. 

2. Physical training B: A five-minute setting up drill 
at the beginning of each class period, or at least 
four times every school day, directed by regular 
class teacher. 

3. Physical training C: Recitatious in hygiene, two 10 
or 15 minute periods a week, under regular class 
teacher or a teacher especially assigned to this 
work. 

4. Physical training D: Organized play, one hour each 
day under the regular class teachers or special 
teachers, or both. 

II. Grades 7A to 8B inclusive— 
Same requirements as in I above, with the addition of: 
Physical training E: Gymnastic drills and marching, 
two periods a week, minimum 30 minutes for each 
period, under special teacher of physical training. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
For all terms 


1. Physical training A: Correlation with school medical in- 
spection, daily inspection of every class by the regular 
class teacher. 

2. Physical training B: Five-minute setting-up drills at the 
beginning of each class period, or at least four times 
every school day, under the direction of the regular 
class teacher. 

3. Physical training C: Recitations in hygiene, two 10 or 15 
minute periods a week, under the regular class teacher 
or a teacher appointed for this special work. 

4. Physical training D: Organized play, recreational exercise 
and athletics one hour each day under special teachers 
of physical training assisted by other teachers in the 
school assigned to such work as a part of the regular 
schedule. 

5. Physical training E: Gymnastic drills and marching, two 
periods a week, minimum of 30 minutes for each period, 
under direction of special teacher of physical training. 


On four successive Monday evenings, beginning March 
26, ‘Dr. George Nasmyth, of the World Peace Founda- 
tion, will address the public sessions of the Boston School 
of Social Science. His topics are, respectively, “Justice 
and the Expansion of Life,” “The Organic Theory of 
Society,” “Social Consciousness and Social Will,” and 
“World Federation and Social Progress.” 
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FOR UNITY IN THE PEACE MOVEMENT 


By Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 


[The following proposals, in the form of resolutions, were 
prepared by Mrs. Spencer for the consideration of and discus- 
sion by the combined peace organizations of America, as 
represented at the Conference of Peaceworkers, held at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York City, February 22-23. Since, by 
force of circumstances, their presentation was impossible on 
that occasion, we are glad to present them for wider con- 
sideration now. Mrs. Spencer will present to ADVOCATE 
readers in an early issue a more detailed statement of the 
possibilities and opportunities of peace unity.—THE Ep1rTors. | 


HEREAS, the Peace Movement in this country is 

divided into many organizations, thus causing 
confusion of the public in considering its appeals, and 
otherwise lessening its power of leadership; and 

Whereas, in this time of anxiety concerning the rela- 
tion of our own country to the world conflict, it is espe- 
cially desirable that all those who are working to lessen 
the evils of the present war, to substitute law for war, 
and to organize the nations of the world in the interest 
of a just and durable peace, should unite for more effect- 
ive effort ; 

Therefore, we, the representatives of the following 
named societies and committees, in conference assem- 
bled, hereby declare our belief and purpose concerning 
the better organization of the peace forces of the United 
States as follows: 

We recognize rightful differences in the point of view 
of those within this conference as following in general 
four lines of approach to the common object of world 
peace, namely : 

1. Those who are non-resistant, who under any and 
all circumstances are pledged to obey the Old Testament 
command, “I’hou Shalt Not Kill,” and to act upon the 
New ‘Testament principle, “Thou Shalt Love Thine 
Enemies,” and who therefore oppose all war and all 
preparations for war. 

2. Those who, whether or not non-resistant in their 
personal action, believe it right, as a last resort, for 
national governments to take up arms against any enemy 
which invades the country, and who, although believing 
in the use of military and naval power for such defense 
of a nation’s hearths and homes, would not use it for 
any other purpose, and are therefore strongly opposed 
to militarism, including the military training of the 
young. 

3. Those who, while working diligently to build up 
international mechanisms and treaty relationships be- 
tween nations, in order to substitute law for war, would 
not wait for attack upon our own shores before using 
military and naval force, but would repel all injurious 
actions directed against our nation whenever and wher- 
ever shown, and hence would have every nation amply 
prepared for defense against enemies as a duty of pa- 
triotism. 

4. Those who, while also working toward a political 
and legal organization of the world, which shall establish 
international courts and conciliation councils and com- 
missions of inquiry to lead toward the peaceful settle- 
ment of all international disputes, yet believe that inter- 
national force is and will be needed perhaps always to 
give requisite sanction to world court decisions, and that 
hence, in this present time of war, the idea of force on 
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the side of peace should be held large and strong before 
the public mind, and the United States be ready to pre- 
sent in overmastering measure its quota of a world 
army and navy. The last two groups are subdivided 
into those favoring volunteer and those calling for con- 
scripted armies and universal military training of youth. 

The proposition before this conference has been of a 
“Minimum Program,” a “Peace Creed” representing 
the lowest common denominator of belief which can be 
subscribed by all four of these classes. Such a mini- 
mum program, if accepted, might lessen the power of 
the Peace Movement by dulling initiative to a static 
conformity. We accept rather the principle of unity of 
effort with diversity of belief, such as is possible to those 
who have respect for others from whom they differ, and 
have also an ardent desire to work with those of all 
shades of opinion along any lines of possible agreement. 

We are, therefore, at this solemn moment in the 
world’s history and in the life of our nation, determined, 
if possible, to organize all the representatives of these 
four or any other forms of opinion, however widely held, 
among those who alike yearn for a final surcease from 
war, into a federation of peace organizations. 

This federation we would have represented in continu- 
ous action by a joint committee, consisting of one member 
from each organization entering the federation, which 
joint committee should hold weekly sessions when pub- 
lie conditions demanded, and be pledged to regulate 
monthly meetings. We would have this joint committee 
use the headquarters of the oldest peace society in the 
United States, and the one now representing the most 
inclusive branch organization, The American Peace So- 
ciety, with offices at our National Capitol, as a clearing- 
house of peace ideals and activities. 

We would have one imposing peace publication into 
which the various “sectarian” peace magazines and oc- 
casional publications could be merged ; a publication in 
which each one of the four general divisions of the peace 
movement outlined above could have definite and con- 
stant representation, and over which a joint editorial 
committee, under the unifying control of a competent 
managing editor, could preside, in the interest of just 
balance and many-sided interests. Each of the large 
and general divisions of thought and activity in the 
peace movement we would have use this common publi- 
cation for distinctly propaganda appeal; not only for 
peace in general, but for the particular sort of peace 
movement each such division is trying to establish in 
leadership. In order not to make invidious choice of 
name as between publications already established, we 
would have a new name for this composite magazine— 
such a “merger,” carrying always the names of its con- 
stituent publications’ name on its title page—‘*The In- 
fernational” possibly being acceptable to all concerned. 

The joint editorial committee supervising this publi- 
cation should be composed of active members of the joint 
committee of management of the Federation of Peace 
Organizations, in order that the magazine should be a 
live wire stimulating to action, not a mere record of 
things done or of ideas accepted by either or all of the 
Various groups. 

We would have this publication weekly, and open to 
all manner of interpretation of current events from the 
point of view of the international mind. We would 
have it use the syndicate system for the wide diffusion 
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of such items, or of such articles as the editorial com- 
mittee could agree in sanctioning, and send out as thie 
united voice of the Federation. We would have its 
material of direction toward specific action (when a 
majority of the organizations represented in its manage- 
mew.t could issue one united call to the people) put into 
all popular forms of appeal at the expense of the Feder- 
ation, and sent broadcast. All those of either division 
of sentiment and ideas using the magazine should als» 
have the right to put into “broadsides” and circulars 
any form of special propaganda they desired to send 
out at the expense of the single society or group of soci- 
eties desiring to use such propaganda. 

For the better organization of local peace movements 
we would recommend the same Federation plan: We 
would have all united who are willing to so unite, under 
the name and mechanism of association of the American 
Peace Society, to give stability to the scheme; and all 
not so willing to unite, as branches of that body are 
loosely organized in a local Federation. 

We state this suggested plan in the form of a desire 
rather than a direction, because we recognize the limita- 
tions of this conference, and because we can take no 
action but that of appeal to the bodies represented here, 
each one of which must pass officially upon all the ques- 
tions involved. We do, however, urge with all the power 
of our united voice in this assembly, that the peace soci- 
eties get together, and that they get together for action 
on points on which they are united; that they do not 
demand each of the other the surrender of independent 
autonomy, the suppression of special activity or demand 
a common belief as to ways and means of securing 
world peace; that, on the contrary, they make the basis 
of their union a friendly alignment for the spread of the 
various ideas represented in large degree in the peace 
movement as a whole, and, above all, that they unite to 
secure a scale of values in cooperative action rather than 
a common statement of principles. This scale of values 
in action should be at all times based on the democratic 
principle of numbers and weight on the basis of actual 
count. 

First, those things we can all agree to press for 
put first and most prominent, and all together in a 
mighty chorus of appeal. 

Second, those things we can all agree to press for by 
a majority vote, large and decisive, and so pressed by 
force of numbers, but with accurate statement of and 
due regard for the minority who do not desire to be in- 
cluded in that form of appeal. 

Third, those things which a large minority agree to 
urge, and which the majority should of right and in 
wisdom give a fair chance of presentation in some com- 
mon platform of high debate, in some federated forum 
of publie print. 

Fourth, and last, people who aspire to organize the 
world for peace and good will should be tender of the 
small minority, and give it friendly welcome and ample 
speech, understanding that all movements of moral 
reform have been from the few to the many, and that 
the very core and marrow of any great cause may be in 
those whose “over-emphasis” or whose “unpractical” rad- 
icalism make them unable to become anything but a 
voice crying for the perfect life here and now, as did 
One of old. 

We urge this broadcast unity in diversity as the su- 
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preme need in the Peace Movement. We urge it in 
order that all who are determined that this shall be the 
last great war, and that the world may be relieved of 
the horrible burden and waste of wholesale human 
slaughter and the destruction of the riches of civilization 
in mad conflict, nation against nation, may learn how 
to live and work together, even as they desire all nations 
to do in the coming time. Peace workers of all people 
should have absolute faith “that above all things truth 
beareth away the victory,” and can be trusted to verify 
itself in free debate. 

We urge upon the organizations represented at this 
conference official action consistent with this statement, 
and calls for federation, and to that end we hereby ap- 
point a committee, consisting of a member from each 
organization here represented, to address to all such 
organizations a specific program and plan of action look- 
ing toward the ends herein outlined. 





PEACE AND ITS PRESERVATION 
By JACKSON H. RALSTON 


[From an address delivered before the Conference of Peace 
Workers, in New York, February 22-23, on the second day of 
its sessions, as revised for us by the author.—Eb1rors. } 


I VENTURE to take advantage of my opportunity and 
your helplessness to say a few words in calling this 
meeting to order. In the twenty-four hours I have been 
in attendance upon this Conference I have been told 
many things curious and interesting, and which deserve 
a few moments’ attention. I have learned that the 
proper way to prepare for peace is to prepare for war. 
Being simply a lawyer, and having, therefore, no ac- 
quaintance with logic, I have been mystified by the prop- 
osition. It has seemed to me much as if one would say 
that the proper preparation for living a life of virt 
were to take a course in vice. I have thought, further- 
more, that it was quite like a suggestion that the proper 
way to avoid the evils of gambling were thoroughly to 
acquaint oneself with all the tricks of the game, so that 
when one met a gambler one would be well able to take 
all his money away from him and teach him how much 
better it would be for him never to encounter one who 
was so strongly opposed to this form of vice. 

I have sometimes thought that the spectacle of war 
was so dazzling that it so filled the whole horizon and 
so occupied our thoughts and blinded our eyes that we 
were not able longer to understand the meaning of peace 
or the methods of its preservation. We have lost sight 
of not only the cruelty but also the crass stupidity of 
war. 

Again, since being here I have learned, and in fact had 
so heard before, that we first took our place among the 
nations of the earth by defeating in conflict a second- 
class European nation in 1898. I had thought that the 
date of our taking our stand among the nations of the 
earth was not 1898, but that the true date was July 4, 
1776; but I was mistaken. Somehow it had seemed to 


me that from the date I have just given the influence of 
the United States occupied a preeminent and striking 
place ; that as a result of its advocacy then of democratic- 
republican government there had come about a tremen- 
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dous development of republican sentiment in France, 
and that such sentiment, impelled first by this country, 
had proceeded until, in a greater or less degree, it had 
had its vital effect upon the life of every nation of Eu- 
rope. 

When I turned to this continent, I found that every 
nation from the Rio Grande to Tierra del Fuego had 
felt the influence of our example, and for one hundred 
years had striven, often feebly, even blindly, to follow 
the lead we had given them, emulating our institutions 
and gradually becoming possessed of the genius that lay 
back of them. I had even seen, as I believed, our splen- 
did influence extending among the nations of the earth 
to China, until that nation had stepped forth as a re- 
public; but in all this I was in error, and it was neces- 
sary for us to join the nations of Europe, which set force 
above moral principle, before we were to be recognized 
as one of their equals. 

We have now reached the point where we must con- 
sider the course we are to take in the present grave exi- 
gency. There are those who believe that the way to 
maintain principle, the way to enforce our ideas and 
gain our ends, is to exchange killings with Germany, 
and that the deaths of thousands of Americans and 
thousands of Germans will lead us into a purer atmo- 
sphere and clearer recognition of our rights as a free 
nation. 

We must stop a few moments and review the past. 
We forget that the present situation is not nearly as 
grave or dangerous to us, all things considered, as was 
the situation in 1798. Then our commerce was almost 
driven from the seas by the action of France. It was 
quite necessary in those days that we exchange our 
agricultural products for the manufactured articles of 
Europe. Our ability to do so was almost destroyed. 
Then we were a feeble nation scattered along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, and largely dependent upon the use of the 
ocean. 

Now the situation is vastly changed. Our relative de- 
pendence upon the sea is evidently less than in 1798. We 
passed through a trying time then, with the result that 
no war was declared, that France acknowledged her 
wrong-doing, and granted us release from a treaty that 
should never have been entered into with her, and, in 
consideration, we undertook to pay to our own citizens 
the damages inflicted by French cruisers. 

There was no more vital moment in the history of our 
country than in the sixties, when the studied careless- 
ness of England permitted the Alabama and other 
cruisers to proceed to the high seas and raid and de- 
stroy American commerce. This came about at the 
moment of the highest national tension and inflicted a 
staggering blow, infinitely more serious in its conse- 
quences than anything that has happened between the 
United States and Germany. We waited, and a few 
years later England confessed her wrong, and an ar- 
bitral tribunal awarded in favor of the United States 
more than fifteen millions of dollars. 

If we escaped the dangers of 1798 without a war 
with France, and escaped those of the sixties without a 
war with England, are we not justified in feeling that, 
if we are not blinded by the dazzling spectacle of war, 
today, under somewhat similar circumstances, we may 
well escape a war with Germany? 
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THE UNITED SISTERHOOD OF PEACE 


By ELLA H. DURLEY 


SOCIETY unique in its method of growth is the 

United Sisterhood of Peace, organized at Los An- 
geles in June, 1916. Each member pledges herself to 
secure six other members within a reasonable time, each 
of whom pleadges herself to perform the same small serv- 
ice—for these members al] promise to work untiringly 
for unity, peace, and harmony in their own neighbor- 
hoods, their own country, and throughout the world. 

The Sisterhood of Peace was organized by Mrs. Ella 
Hamilton Durley, who drew to her aid seven women, 
who became the Mother Circle. Within a few days each 
of these ladies had chosen her own circle—a circle of 
seven, of which she became the Elder Sister, the first 
fifty thus coming into the organization becoming the 
charter membership. 

The United Sisterhood of Peace has for its basic 
principle a belief in the sincerity of women in their dec- 
larations against war and in favor of the settlement of 
international questions by means of mediation through 
an international tribunal. Believing also that war is 
not the last word in human wisdom, members of this 
organization are happy to enter upon a definite con- 
structive plan for universal and enduring peace. Re- 
turning European travelers say that throughout the bel- 
ligerent countries there is a growing consciousness of 
the utter futility of bloody war. This is not strange. 
The loss of millions of lives, with no gain to any nation, 
is its strongest confirmation. 

It is time that an equipment of peace should take the 
place of the existing machinery of war, and this the 
Sisterhood of Peace will do its part in furnishing. 

The aim of the United Sisterhood of Peace is to 
“unify the women of California in 1916, of the United 
States in 1917, of North America in 1918, of South 
America in 1919, of Europe in 1920, of Asia in 1921, 
and the women of Africa and the islands of the sea in 
1922—the world in seven years. 

The motto of the Sisterhood is: “We have no preju- 
dices; every woman is our sister and every man our 
brother.” 

Its system of growth is set forth in the following 
declaration: “We accept as our method the system of 
progression by multiples of seven. Wherever circles of 
this sisterhood may be organized, each member of each 
circle shall, within seven days, or soon thereafter, organ- 
ize and become the responsible elder sister of a new 
circle, this rule and pledge to apply to each succeeding 
circle until the cause of unity, peace, and harmony shall 
everywhere prevail. Each member shall contribute her 
mite to the cause (ten cents annually), the fund derived 
from such contribution to be used by the Mother Circle 
in that country in extending and conducting the organ- 
ization.” 

Following is the obligation members assume: “We 
pledge ourselves to be faithful members of the United 
Sisterhood of Peace; to organize and conduct circles in 
affiliation with the mother circle, and to work untiringly 
for unity, peace, and harmony in our own neighbor- 
hoods, our own country, and throughout the world, al- 
ways thinking and speaking well of all persons, races, 
and nations, and forgetting their faults.” 
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The plan lends itself to continuous growth. It onl) 
requires earnest, enthusiastic, optimistic effort. The 
society is now entering upon the work of extending the 
organization into every State of the Union. 

Membership is promoted by means of numbered cards, 
signed by the Elder Sister, followed by the members of 
her circle. To each one a card is given of a higher 
number, which she, in turn, signs as Elder Sister, an« 
proceeds to fill with her own circle. She also gives to 
each six cards of a still higher number, so that each will 
be provided with cards to continue her work. A circle 
may, if it desire, elect an Elder Brother. 

One of the first to indicate his approval was that dis- 
tinguished pacifist, Dr. David Starr Jordan, who be- 
came an honorary patron of the organization. Mr. 
Henry Ford and Mr. Wm. Jennings Bryan have both 
written expressing their high appreciation of the plan 
and their belief in its effectiveness. 

The Sisterhood of Peace indulges in no hope of af- 
fecting the present situation. It is not an “endless- 
chain” system. It is not operated through the mails, 
and it has the approval of the postal authorities. Its 
modest little emblem, “U. 8. P.,” in white letters on a 
blue background, gives promise of making its influence 
felt throughout the world. Those who wish to have a 
part in extending the thought of peace until it shall 
girdle the world, should send to Mrs. Ella H. Durley, 
1115 Westlake avenue, Los Angeles, Cal., for the neces- 
sary equipment in the form of membership cards. They 
will be sent free. 





STATEMENT OF THE FELLOWSHIP OF 
RECONCILIATION 


Issued February 10, 1917, by the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
125 East 27th Street, New York City, “to Men and 
Women of Goodwill Throughout 
the United States” 


iy THis moment of national crisis it is in the heart 
of every true citizen to give his full measure of serv- 
ice to his country. The great Republic which we love 
is in its hour of trial. Its responsibility and need are 
calling for the highest loyalty of all. Yet there have 
been few moments in history when we could so little 
afford to render our country ill-considered service. 
What the United States now does may determine not 
simply its own course for a few years, but the future of 
nations, of whole peoples, of humanity for centuries. 
The primary duty of each of us is a dispassionate en- 
deavor to penetrate through the maze of political com- 
plications to those fundamental principles of Christian- 
ity upon which only can national conduct of permanent 
value be based. 


I 


The immediate legal issue is the right of American 
citizens to pursue their legitimate business on the high 
seas freely in accordance with international law. This 
is, without doubt, important enough; yet beside the 
deeper moral issues it sinks into relative insignificance. 
The crucial fact in today’s world situation is not in- 
fraction of international rules, but contempt for hu- 
manity and ruthless disregard of moral and spiritual 
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principles. ‘These are the deeper wrongs which every 
man and woman who reverences human nature instinct- 
ively condemns. ‘The task of the United States in this 
decisive hour is not chiefly to vindicate a legal right, 
but to uphold the principles by which men live. 

Moreover, no adequate moral judgment either upon 
the immediate crisis or upon the general position in 
Europe can be reached by reference only to the current 
standards of international ethics or political values. 
The principles by which men live are universal 
and ultimate sanctions of truth and love. ‘These are 
for the most part ignored and denied in the ever pre- 
vailing conflict of national self-interest; yet it is only 
by reference to these principles, which -constitute the 
only adequate basis of a stable world order, that the 
Christian is entitled to form the moral judgments by 
which his conduct is to be governed. 


II 


Germany’s new submarine policy has staggered the 
world. ‘To condone so great a wrong against mankind 
would be disloyal to every principle of humanity. ‘The 
impulse comes to leap to arms. If by this means right 
could be vindicated no offer of life could be too prodigal, 
no expenditure of wealth too great. 

Yet it is not by war with Germany that the United 
States can champion the moral order of Christendom. 
This moral order consists of moral and spiritual re- 
lationships between human beings, and these relation- 
ships, whether between a few persons or between na- 
tions, rest utimately upon the characters of individuals. 
Wrong can be successfully opposed only by making men 
righteous. Not a nation defeated, but the nations won 
to righteousness is what the world needs. 

It is not simply that war with Germany would be a 
colossal expenditure of life and wealth—a diversion of 
national resources which would arrest social progress 
for untold years. But the tragedy of such a war, under- 
taken for the sake of human welfare, would be that after 
all the price paid, after all the loss of life, the blood- 
sweat and the anguish, after all the magnificent heroism 
and self-sacrifice shown by many of its supporters, it 
would be found to have defeated its own ends. hat 
all the sanguinary conflicts of history have done no 
more to make the principles of righteousness effective 
is due to no strange miscarriage of fate. It is the natural 
consequence of the contradiction between the method of 
war and the principles of moral order. 

-The method of war, instead of defending, inevitably 
shatters moral principles. In making the defeat of the 
enemy its supreme object it subordinates the moral law 
to military necessity. In its wholesale destruction of 
men by men, in engendering wide-spread hatred and 
distrust, it violates that reverence for personality which 
lies at the heart of the Christian religion. In demand- 
ing absolute obedience to military authority and the 
surrender of the right to act according to conscience, it 
cuts at the very life root of moral being. However just 
a cause may be, the method of war is intrinsically and 
incurably evil and therefore self-defeating. 


Lil 


Now is the time for this nation to have courage to 
go forward in a better way. 


This is the hour for us to 
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dare to make trial of the will to love as the effective 
power for the maintenance of the moral and spiritual 
order. Hitherto mankind has made feeble use of the 
inexhaustible resources of love and goodwill. We have 
1egarded them as available in our families and among 
our friends, but notwithstanding Christ and the lesson 
of the Cross, we have little trusted them in social, in- 
dustrial and international relations. The moral progress 
of the world waits for us to make them effective in these 
spheres. The highest task that confronts us as a people, 
in the present situation, is to generate and set in opera- 
tion between nations on a scale never before known the 
irresistible energies of love. The immeasurable needs 
of humanity plead with us to dare all risks in trying 
Christ’s method of serving the cause of mankind. 

The method of love does not mean that we are to 
condone the unrighteous acts of any nation, or that we 
are to live as if in a world of suspended moral values. 
It does not mean that we are to forget how to pass stern 
moral judgment on every kind of wrong. But it means 
that we are to seek to combat wrong not by the punish- 
ment or annihilation of the wrongdoer, but by a sus- 
tained appeal to conscience. It requires that a new 
passion for righteousness must first of all lift us out of 
our own selfishness and self-complacency, and that in 
prayer and self-denying efforts we identify ourselves 
with the present sufferings of humanity. It calls for 
the exercise of daring and inventive faith for a vast 
increase of constructive service. It is the supreme task 
of overcoming evil with good. 


IV 


All that can be said about the principle of overcoming 
evil with good will avail little unless we are able to 
make that principle effective in action. If international 
goodwill is to be more than an ideal for the future, 
adequate means for its expression in service must be 
discovered and employed. Work now in progress 
for aiding prisoners of war of all the warring coun- 
tries and for mitigating the distress of destitute 
populations in Belgium, Poland, and Armenia offers ex- 
isting opportunities. Plans are under consideration for 
the extension and greater unification of undertakings 
to meet immediate needs and to prepare for the great 
work of reconstruction which awaits us at the close of 
the war. At this time of widespread suffering—im- 
measurably the most terrible that we have ever known— 
shall not the men and women of the United States 
augment many fold their gifts and efforts to meet the 
world’s need on a scale commensurate with nationai 
ability ? 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation unites men and 
women who share the conviction that the principles of 
love and goodwill, as revealed by Christ, should be 
unswervingly applied as a transforming power in per- 
sonal, social, industrial, national, and international life. 
While the Fellowship is not itself an administrative 
organization, its Committee desires, particularly during 
these critical days, to do all in its power to extend the 
constructive application of these principles. It will 
gladly furnish information as to opportunities for prac- 
tical work and agencies through which gifts and services 
may be made effective. It invites the cooperation of all 
and will welcome communications. Its statement of 
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principles and information concerning its literature, 
methods of work or other particulars may be had on 
request. Inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Edward W. Evans, 511 Otis Building, 16th and Sansom 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Additional copies of this let- 
ter may be had from the Secretary on request. 


On behalf of the Fellowship Committee, 

Rurus M. Jones. 

Davip R. Porter. 

CHarLes J, Rioaps. 

Harotp A. Hatcu. NorMAN M. THOMAS. 

Louise HoLtMQultist. M. AGNEs WILSON. 
L. HoLuinaswortH Woop. 


GILBERT A. BEAVER. 
HELENA S. Duprey. 
Epwarp W. Evans. 





THE CONFERENCE OF PEACE WORKERS 
By HAROLD G. TOWNSEND, Secretary of the Conference 


Abridged report of the results of the Conference of 
Peace Workers, at the Hotel Biltmore, New York City, 
February 22-23, 1917. 


iE Conference of Peace Workers met in the Hotel 

Biltmore on the morning of February 22, 1917. 
The conference was called by the American Peace Soci- 
ety, acting on instructions from the continuation com- 
mittee, Frederick Lynch, chairman, appointed at the 
first informal Conference of Peace Workers, held in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, October 26-27, 
1916. 

Dr. Lynch presented to the first session of the confer- 
ence the tabulated results of a questionnaire submitted 
to over two hundred representatives of various peace 
societies in this country, of whom eighty-one persons 
had responded. The proposals submitted and the tabu- 
lated answers follow. Those addressed were requested 
to vote on the first ten proposals as “necessary steps 
towards a durable peace.” “X” in each case signifies 
proposals deemed essential for a minimum program of 
(lurable peace : 


1. Annexation of territory only with due regard to the wel- 
fare and rights of its inhabitants, and, if possible, with an 
expression of their wishes. 

Yes, 73; no, 3; doubtful, 2; no vote, 5; remarks, 19; X, 62; 
not X, 21. 

2. The States shall agree to introduce in their colonies, 
protectorates and spheres of influence: 

(a) Liberty of commerce. 

Yes, 59; no, 4; doubtful, 7; no vote, 13; remarks, 3; X, 44; 
not X, 39. 

(b) Equal treatment of all nations. 

Yes, 63; no, 4; doubtful, 7; no vote, 9; remarks, 
not X, 35. 

3. Periodic Hague Conferences to formulate and codify law 
to govern international relations. 

Yes, 77; no, 0; doubtful, 2; no vote, 4; remarks, 5; X, 67; 
not X, 16. 

4. A league of nations, including the strongest, which shall 
pledge the signatories to refer all justiciable questions at 
issue to a judicial tribunal, and all other disputes not settled 
by diplomacy to a council of conciliation. 

Yes, 79; no, 1; no vote, 3; remarks, 2; X, 67; not X, 16. 

5. Concerted economic pressure to penalize a signatory 
that goes to war before submitting its case to an interna 
tional tribunal or council of conciliation. 

Yes, 64; no, 3; doubtful, 9; no vote, 7; remarks, 9; X, 45: 
not X, 38. 

6. Concerted military pressure to penalize a_ signatory 


2. 


X, 48, 
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that goes to war before submitting its case to an interna- 
tional tribunal or council of conciliation, 

Yes, 39; no, 23; doubtful, 12; no vote, 9; remarks, 13; X, 29; 
not X, 54. 

7. General reduction of armaments. 

Yes, 74; no, 1; doubtful, 1; no vote, 7; remarks, 6; X, 61; 
not X, 22. 

8. The States shali guarantee to the various nationalities 
included in their boundaries equality before the law, religi- 
ous liberty, and the free use of their native languages. 

Yes, 68; no, 4; doubtful, 5; no vote, 6; remarks, 7; X, 50; 
not X, 33. 

9. Foreign policy under the effective control of the partlia 
ments of the world. 

Yes, 65; no, 2; doubtful, 5; no vote, 11; remarks, 5; X, 46; 
not X, 37. 

10. Secret treaties shall be void. 

Yes, 63; no, 6; doubtful, 4; no vote, 10; remarks, 5; X, 16; 
not X, 37. 

11. Do you favor a conference of neutral nations to con- 
sider : 

(a) The rights of neutrals? 

Yes, 50; no, 17; doubtful, 4; no vote, 12; remarks, 16. 

(6) The conditions of permanent peace? 

Yes, 52; no, 16; doubtful, 2; no vote, 13; remarks, 7. 

(c) A request to all belligerents to state specifically just 
what terms would satisfy them to bring the war to an end? 

Yes, 47; no, 17; doubtful, 5; no vote, 14; remarks, 8. 

(d) Mediation? 

Yes, 36; no, 18; doubtful, 9; no vote, 20; remarks, 15. 

2. Do you wish the United States to call such a confer- 
ence? If so, when? 

Yes, 59 (at once, 31; as soon as practicable, 26); no, 14; 
doubtful, 5; ne vote, 4; remarks, 30. 

13. Should neutrals now protest against an economic war 
after the present war? 

Yes, 45; no, 23; doubtful, 5; no vote, 10; remarks, 10. 

14. Shall the United States Government act upon the prin- 
ciple that investments by its citizens shall be protected by 
such legal safeguards as are provided in the country where 
the investments are made, and that they shall not be placed 
under the military and naval forces of the United States? 

Yes, 67; no, 5; doubtful, 3; no vote, 8; remarks, 7. 

15. Are you in favor of the introduction of military train- 
ing into the elementary and secondary schools? 

Yes, 7; no, 67; doubtful, 3; no vote, 6; remarks, 6. 

16. Do you favor military training, military science, and 
military history as a part of the curriculum, required or 
elective, in colleges? 

Yes, 7; no, 50; doubtful, 3; no vote, 
ing required but favoring elective, 21. 

17. Do you favor military training for all young men? 

Yes, 13; no, 59; doubtful, 3; no vote, 8; remarks, 9. 

18. Do you favor conscription? 

Yes, 9; no, 64; doubtful, 3; no vote, 7; remarks, 10. 

19. Do you favor the passage of a bill to repeal that sec- 
tion of the army reorganization law of 1916, which provides 
for conscription in time of war? 

Yes, 49; no, 15; doubtful, 5; no vote, 14; remarks, 3. 

20. Do you favor effort to secure at once: 

(a) As a preventive measure against dangerous interna- 
tional controversies the enactment of a Federal statute ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of our Federal courts over all cases 
involving the rights of resident aliens? 

Yes, 73; no, 2; doubtful, 3; no vote, 5; remarks, 4. 

(b) Recommendation by the President to Congress that 
it create a commission of not less than five members, whose 
duty it shall be to study the entire problem of relations of 
America with Japan and China; and the further recom- 
mendation to Congress that it invite the Government of 
China and the Government of Japan each to appoint a 
similar commission? 

Yes, 73; no, 2; doubtful, 3; no vote, 5; remarks, 4. 

21. Do you favor efforts to secure the cooperation of citi- 
vens of foreign origin to show us the needs and aspirations 
of the common people in the belligerent countries? 

Yes, 49; no, 13; doubtful, 7; no vote, 14; remarks, 1. 


9. 


my 


remarks, 20; oppos- 


At ‘the third regular session of the conference the 
delegates adopted the following four resolutions reported 
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by the committee on program, with amendments here 
incorporated : 


1, Whereas, War has been proved the most expensive, un- 
just, and ineffective means of settling international disputes, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That this conference stands unalterably against 
war, as a means of settling international] disputes, not only 
as a general principle, but in this present crisis as well, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the President and Congress of the United 
States be asked to take steps to settle questions that may 
arise during the crisis by conciliatory or judicial methods. 

2. Resolved, 'That this conference stand unequivocally by 
the provisions of the United States Constitution dealing with 
the rights of free speech, free press, and free assemblage, 
and call upon the people to demand that Congress refrain 
from tinkering in any manner with the constitutional rights 
of the American people; and that, therefore, we stand firmly 
in opposition to the more dangerous and ill-defined provis- 
ions of the so-called “espionage” or Overman act. 

3. Whereas, Militarism is contrary to the spirit of de- 
mocracy, subversive of free popular government and institu- 
tions, and inculcates the warlike spirit, therefore be it 
further 

Resolved, That we express ourselves as unalterably op- 
posed to the inauguration of compulsory military training in 
State or Nation, and against conscription of any sort, whether 
in time of peace or in time of war. And be it further 

4. Resolved, That we also oppose military training in the 
elementary or higher public schools and in the colleges of the 
United States, and that we cordially approve the adoption 
of sane and well-considered systems of physical training (for 
both boys and girls), free from military features or sugges- 
tion, as an essential part of their education. 


The following resolution upon the question of a refer- 
endum vote on war was passed, but with the request by 
the minority that their disapproval, which was ex- 
pressed by a respectable vote, be registered : 


Speaking from our faith in democracy as well as from our 
hope of peace, we demand that in this as in all other inter- 
national crises, no matter how grave the provocation, the 
question of war and peace, most vital of all questions in the 
life of a nation, be submitted to the people for an advisory 
referendum vote before Congress declare war, or before any 
irrevocable step is taken towards war. 


At the final session of the conference an emergency 
committee reported for acceptance by the conference 
seven recommendations dealing with the present diplo- 
matic crisis of this country. These recommendations, 
as they were accepted by vote of those present, are as 
follows: 


1. That a delegation of five members, to be appointed’ by 
the chairman of the conference, Dr. Kirchwey, be sent in the 
name of the conference to interview the President of the 
United States, to lay before him the resolutions adopted by 
the conference, and to make an appeal to him to refrain from 
a resort to war for the solution of our difficulties with Ger- 
many. 

2. That letters from individual members of the conference, 
the societies which were represented, and from public meet- 
ings held under their auspices, be sent to the members of 
Congress, for the purpose indicated in Number 1. 

3. That a committee of three be appointed by the chairman 
of the conference, Dr. Kirchwey, for the purpose of prepar- 
ing and publishing, at the earliest possible moment, a leafict 
stating the reasons why this country must be kept out of war 
with Germany. 

4. That the American Peace Society be requested to estab- 
lish, as part of the plan of organization which is under con- 
sideration by the committee on organization, a bureau of 
information, and a clearing-house of cooperation among the 
various peace societies. 

5. That this clearing-house be requested to organize im- 
mediately speaking tours, or flying wedges, which shall pro- 
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ceed at once throughout this country, East, West, North, and 
South, for the purpose of opposing militarism and promoting 
peace in general. 

6. That the clearing-house establish a publicity bureau and 
procure the services of a publicity agent, who shall supply 
copy especially to the country newspapers, and if access to the 
metropolitan dailies can be secured in no other way, to 
insert such copy as advertisements in them. It is specially 
recommended that the publicity bureau stress the President’s 
speech to the Senate on the 22d of January; and that this 
speech, properly subdivided and provided with headlines. 
shall he very widely distributed. 

7. That, if the six recommendations noted above shall be 
adopted by the conference, they shall be printed on a separate 
slip and sent immediately to the societies represented in the 
conference for immediate action, in so far as this is possible. 


A series of findings, as drawn from the proceedings 
at the various sessions, was presented by Mr. Call, cliair- 
man of the committee, to the conference, and accepted 
in the following form: 


1. The members of the Conference of Peace Workers of 
America again solemnly pledge their support to the great and 
enduring faiths and achievements of American democracy, 
and they express unanimously their absolute confidence in 
the lofty sentiments expressed by President Wilson in his 
message to the United States Senate on January 22, 1917. 

2. We reaffirm our approval of the socalled Hensley clauses 
in the last naval appropriations bill, which are now the law 
of our land, which are aimed towards securing a conference 
of nations, not later than the close of the present war in 
Europe, and which were passed in the interest of propor- 
tional disarmament and of the initiation of peaceful tri- 
bunals to settle international difficulties. 

3. This conference unanimously regrets the recent action of 
the Naval Committee of the Senate by which action it can- 
celled the following lines from the present naval bill: 


“It is hereby reaffirmed to be the policy of the United 
States to adjust and settle its international disputes 
through mediation or arbitration, to the end that war 
may be honorably avoided.” 
This conference respectfully petitions the Naval Committee 
of the Senate to restore these lines, embodying, as they do, 
such a fundamental American principle. 


By vote of the conference, there were also accepted as 
the faith of those present the ten provisions for peace 
through justice known as the “Recommendations of 
Havana,” adopted by the American Peace Society, Jan- 
uary 20, 1917, and by the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law, January 22, 1917. These recommenda- 
tions may be found printed upon the front cover of this 
magazine. 





“A MIRACLE OF DEMOCRACY” 


By ELEANOR M. MOORE, of Melbourne, Australia 


OR sixteen years past both men and women have been 

fully enfranchised in Australia, and have exercised 
their power freely at general elections, and also upon 
occasions of special referenda; but on October 28, 1916, 
when the burning question of conscription was sub- 
mitted to the people, a record poll was taken. Of the 
2,782,709 electors on the federal roll (of whom a little 
less than half are women), 2,231,116 cast effective votes. 
Included in this total are the 230,000 men on active 
service abroad. With the exception of these latter, 


every vote recorded meant the personal presence of the 
voter at a polling booth, no postal voting being permitted. 
In the sparsely populated districts inland this often 
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necessitated a rough journey of many miles, sometimes 
over partially flooded country; so that men who hap- 
pened to be physically unfit and women in delicate 
health or in charge of little children whom they could 
not leave, were inevitably disfranchised. ‘Those who 
were ill in hospitals or in their own city homes were 
placed at the same disadvantage. Yet, allowing for all 
this, and for those who through ignorance voted in- 
formally, and for those who through apathy or inde- 
cision did not vote at all, 80 per cent of the adult popu- 
lation of the whole continent turned out of their homes 
to record their opinion whether the government should 
have power to compel men to go abroad to war, and the 
opinion of the people, by a majority of 61,000, was 
“No.” -~ 

The political situation thus created is of little moment 
beyond our own borders, but wherever the principles of 
militarism and democracy are in conflict (and in what 
civilized country today are they not in conflict?) inter- 
est must be felt in the results of this direct appeal to the 
popular will. 

It is natural enough that a press which, before the 
referendum, represented the issue as between “the forces 
that make for national greatness, magnanimity of soul, 
far-sightedness, and patriotic sacrifice on the one side, 
and those in which the offscourings of crime, disloyalty, 
and meanness of spirit are arrayed on the other,” should 
maintain that the event has proved the utter unfitness 
of the populace to be trusted to decide any great question 
of national policy. The statement of the Prime Minis- 
ter, however, in his first review of the situation, strikes 
a different note. “We must remember that this is the 
first time in history that the whole people have ever been 
asked to make the many and great sacrifices which war 
entails”—in other words, to conscript themselves. This 
suggests a likelihood that other peoples, given an oppor- 
tunity to answer the same question, would answer it in 
the same way, in which case the militarists would be- 
come a discredited minority in every country—a situa- 
tion from which the happiest results might confidently 
be expected. 

It should be borne in mind that this vote was not 
given by a people living in a normal state of peace, able 
to weigh coolly and freely all the issues involved. For 
over two years public feeling has been warped by war 
fever and public judgment biased by one-sided informa- 
tion. There is scarcely a family which has not a son or 
a friend at the front, and the strong sentiment arising 
from all these circumstances would naturally prompt 
compliance with the proposals strongly recommended by 
authority and warmly supported by the press. The great 
bulk of the people were exempt from military service in 
any case, by reason of age, sex, or other conditions. For 
them consent was much the easier and more attractive 
course, possessing all the lure of appearing a loyal, gen- 
erous, self-sacrificing deed, while actually costing the 
doer nothing. 

But at the crucial moment the Australian people dug 
its heels in and refused to give ground. There was no 
violence in the resistance. The special police on duty 


in the capitals on the day of the contest found the tedium 
of their patrol unrelieved by the need of making a single 
But the negative, though temperately and delib- 
Many 


arrest. 
erately expressed, was none the less emphatic. 
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are the theories by which it is sought to account for this 
unexpected outcome. 

“Tt was the labor vote, indifferent to national interests, 
selfishly eager to hold its own gains.” But the labor ele- 
ment is distributed over all the states, of which three 
returned a majority for conscription. It is true that 
those electorates in which the labor interest is most solid 
were largely against the measure, but so were others in 
which the labor interest is negligible. Moreover, the 
labor government in power was itself divided, four to 
six, on the issue, and since a considerable proportion of 
the soldiers themselves are labor men who voluntaril\ 
enlisted, indifference to the national question cannot 
fairly be charged against their party. 

“Tt was the women’s vote, with its sentimental shrink- 
ing from forcing men to danger and death.” One would 
fain wish this were true. It is not possible to make a 
reliable comparison of the voting of the sexes, the ballot 
papers being alike for both, but in the preliminary cam- 
paign there were as many women speakers advocating 
conscription as opposing it, and some of the principal 
women’s organizations were strongly conscriptionist in 
sympathy. Again, in certain districts where the women’s 
names on the roll greatly outnumber the men’s, the re 
turns showed a large majority favorable to conscription. 
On the other hand, there was held in Melbourne, a week 
before the event, a women’s anti-conscription procession 
and demonstration, which was very largely attended, so 
that here again the interest appears to have been sharply 
divided. 

“Tt was the fear of the farmers that labor would not 
be available for harvesting.” Doubtless there is truth in 
this. The whole stability of Australia depends on the 
successful carrying on of its primary industries, and in 
this connection it is useless to talk of replacing men with 
women or boys. The farmer who cannot find even one 
woman to help his wife with the housework during the 
busy season knows, as he looks out across thousands of 
acres of ripening wheat, that unless men do that work 
it will remain undone. Yet this reasoning should be 
equally cogent for all districts, and a comparison of the 
voting in various agricultural centers shows curiously 
discrepant results. 

“The Roman Catholic vote, being mainly of Irish 
origin, tends to be anti-imperial.” This might have 
weight if the church had from the outset discouraged 
its members from taking part in the war. But such 
has not been the case. It has provided its quota both of 
fighting men and chaplains, and naturally so, for the 
majority of the Allies are of the Roman or Greek faith. 
Among the belligerents, the only two markedly Protest- 
ant countries, England and Germany, are pitted against 
each other in deadly enmity, and Roman Catholics who 
are British subjects would have an additional incentive 
to loyalty in their sympathy with their coreligionists 
in Belgium and France. The pro-militarist attitude of 
all orthodox churches is as marked here as elsewhere, 
but in enthusiasm for bloodshed as the only effective 
means of establishing righteousness the great Protestant 
churches have certainly outdistanced all competitors. 
Their advocacy of conscription has been proportionately 
fervent, and with the immense influence of the press 
thrown on the same side, the pressure was to many peo- 
ple irresistible. 
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But it was not for nothing that education has been 
free, compulsory, secular, and (until quite recently) 
non-military in this country. The habit of independent 
thought and action has a strong hold on the people. 
They have done wonderful voluntary service, but their 
spirit revolted against coercion. In all classes there 
were those for whom the fevered influences of the time 
were too strong; but to the majority the deliberate sign- 
ing away of political liberty, their own or another’s, 
proved unconquerably repugnant. One public man re- 
marked that if a “No” vote were returned, in the face of 
pressure brought to bear in the other direction, it would 
be a miracle of democracy. That miracle has happened. 





WOMEN AND THE WORLD CRISIS 


By MARY E. WOOLEY 
President, Mt.” Holyoke College 


E WAVE passed through various stages in the last 

two and one-half years. First came the stage 
of inecredulity—it was incredible, it could not happen, 
this monstrous thing which we call a world war. And 
then came indignation, hot indignation against the pow- 
ers that we thought responsible for plunging the world 
into such chaotic misery, and after that eagerness to de- 
vise plans to end the war. And now? Often it seems as if 
we were beyond words, as if they were too trivial in 
the face of the tremendous realities which we are con- 
fronting. Steadiness, calmness, moderation in speech, 
loyalty, the elements of character which give strength 
to the government and help to uphold the hands of 
our President in these days of perplexity and responsi- 
bility—that the country has a right to expect from us 
all. Those of us who pray that an honorable peace 
may be maintained, believe with Professor Kirchwey, 
that: “If the war be forced upon us by enemies, within 
or without, the armies of the republic—surely second 
to none in patriotic devotion or in the spirit that makes 
for honorable victory—will be largely made up of those 
pacifists who are still striving to make reason and good- 
will prevail in a distracted world.” 

Last spring, in a lecture before the students of the 
University of Pennsylvania, David Starr Jordan, quot- 
ing William Stead’s characterization of the college men 
of Great Britain, “the picked million,” said of the college 
men of America: 

“They are the men who must think for themselves, 
and the man who can think should be the man who can 
act. Never in the history of the world was 
the need of wise leadership greater than now, never 
were the stakes so great, never was blind action more 
futile. Hence the need for strong effort, for 
clear-headed, uncompromising wisdom, and the posses- 
sion of such wisdom is the birthright of the educated 
man.” 

Never in the history of the world was the need of 
wise leadership greater than now—hence the need for 
strong effort, for clear-headed, uncompromising wisdom, 
and the possession of such wisdom is the birthright also 
of the educated woman. “To think clearly is to act 
rightly,” adds Doctor Jordan. What the world needs 
in this crisis, “the greatest crisis of the civilized world,” 
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is human beings who can think and think clearly, that 
they may help to “disentangle the peoples of the world 
from those combinations in which they seek their own 
separate and private interests, and unite the people of 
the world to preserve the peace of the world upon a 
basis of common right and justice.” Women are com- 
monly supposed to have an aversion to war as women, 
to shrink naturally from its horrors, to dread supremely 
its devastations, the wreckage of home and all the terrible 
price paid in agony of body and anguish of soul. Today 
women are rising to a conception more than personal, 
are seeing through world eyes, realizing that their duty 
is not remedial only, in relief work, but also preventive, 
in the kind of preparedness which has been called “pre- 
paredness against the rebarbarization of the world.” No 
true woman can be content to live on the surface in 
these fateful days, days that are to decide perhaps for 
generations whether war or law shall govern the world, 
whether might shall be right, or right shall be might. 
No mental discipline is too rigid, no application too 
unremitting to help her “see it through,” enable her 
to understand, throw her influence, do her bit toward 
the realization of world unity, a league of nations which 
shall insure in some way, enforce, if that is the prac- 
ticable first step, the peace of the world. If I may 
borrow from the words of the President of the League 
to Enforce Peace—“The actual dangers with which it— 
Germany’s last action—brings us face to face, may seem 
to make what I have been discussing theoretical, tame, 
and inappropriate. The truth is, however, that this 
great crisis only emphasizes the importance of the pur- 
pose and plan of the League in the future history of 
this country.” 

As the great, great granddaughter of more than one 
soldier in the Revolution, the great granddaughter of 
a captain in the War of 1812, and the daughter of a 
man who was chaplain in the Civil and the Spanish 
wars, it is perhaps not strange that the duty of a woman 
to be a patriot seems to me a paramount one. But 
patriotism is defined differently from the definition of 
1776, of 1812, or even of ’61. We are seeing more and 
more clearly in these tragic days that to be a true 
American means thinking in new terms. We are realiz- 
ing that the “nineteenth century pushed the idea of na- 
tionalism to its extreme limits,” and that at its close 
there began to develop the new idea of infernationalism. 
The President of the United States has blazed the 
trail for this advance, has challenged us with a new 
statement of “American principles, American policies 

the principles and policies of forward-look- 
ing men and women everywhere.” What shall be 
our response? Shall we throw ourselves against 
the advance of a new and greater patriotism, with our 
faces toward the past and refuse to see the dawn of a 
new day? Or shall we be worthy sons and daughters 
of the men and women whose memory we reverence, 
serving our day—our day of new conditions, new out- 
look, new responsibilities—with the undaunted courage, 
the clear vision, the lofty idealism with which they 
served their day, fifty years, a hundred years, almost a 
hundred and fifty years ago? Patriotism in the high 


sense in which our forefathers were patriots implies 
using every means in our power to make the principles 
for which they stood, justice and liberty and democracy, 
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world wide in their application, helping to realize an 
inferunion of all the nations. 

Every normal human being has a part in the pro- 
motion of a world enterprise like this. Intelligence, 
instruction, influence—this crisis demands from every 
patriot, man or woman, intelligent understanding of 
the situation, not a snap-shot opinion ; instruction of the 
children, “citizens of tomorrow,” that they may be 
trained in the larger world citizenship; influence, which 
shall make for the high ideal of a World Federation. 
iv the insanity of a belligerent we are forced into a 
position from which the great majority of the American 
people hoped to be saved. But this very crisis demands 
from men and women alike the immediate exercise of 
the highest of human qualities, loyalty, steadfastness, 
poise, moderation, a bearing in harmony with the 
gravity of the situation, and a source of strength, not 
of weakness, to the President of the United States, 
in this time of unprecedented difficulty. 

The world needs thinkers as never before in its his- 
tory; men and women who can think straight and think 
profoundly. More even than that, it needs Christians. 
Is there any way out, any hope for the future, except in 
the spirit of the Master, who came to bring peace on 
earth, good-will among men? In world conditions be 
fore which we stand appalled, to whom shall we turn 
and whither shall we flee? The question of the Hebrew 
of centuries ago is the question which must be in the 
heart of every earnest man and woman. “Our sons 
who have shown us God” was “the conviction that had 
suddenly become clear and absolute” to Mr. Britling. 
“Religion is the first thing and the last thing, and until 
a man has found God and been found by God, he begins 
at no beginning, he works to no end. He may have his 
friendships, his partial loyalties, his scraps of honor. 
But all these things fall into place and life falls into 
place only with God. Only with God. God, who fights 
through men against blind force and night and non- 
existence; who is the end, who is the meaning. He 
is the only King. . . .” Not a God afar off, a 
great creative force, not alone the power that makes for 
righteousness, but God revealed in Jesus Christ, the 
Kider Brother, who came to teach the Fatherhood of 
(iod and the brotherhood of man, who said “.\ new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ve love one another. 
. By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 

Last month there was issued a document 
many—signed by seven hundred representative church- 
men and other Christian citizens entitled “A Message 
to Christians of All Lands from Christians in America.” 
ITow strange that sounds—Christians of all Lands! We 
had almost forgotten that there were any Christians in 
some lands. And a message of cooperation and sym- 
pathy and brotherly kindness, expecting an answer in 
kind, instead of a message of death and destruction! 
How has it come to pass that we who bear the name of 
Christ in these so-called Christian lands have wandered 
so far away from Him and His teachings? “Unless 
mankind learns from this war to avoid war, the struggle 
will have been in vain,” said Sir Edward Grey. Upon 
Christian men and women rests pre-eminently the duty 


“One of 


of seeing to it that the struggle is not in vain, that 
Christian 


civilization is not an illusion, and that the 
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Christ shall not be crucified again, a crucifixion infinitely 
more cruel than that of nineteen hundred vears 
hecause the hands that would nail Him to the cross are 
the hands of those who bear His name and profess to 
follow in ILis footsteps. 


ago, 


BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


4 es following epitome of the psychological condi 
tions under which the world is laboring today is 
selected from a recent address by Arthur Deerin Call, 
Secretary of the American Peace Society : 

“In war time, the ‘poison gas’ of impersonal hatreds 
is more deadly than shrapnel. Devastating passions 
grow grim and rank out of the blood soaked fields of 
hattle. A diseased and maniacal patriotism is the re- 
sult, and few escape. In the pride of our own patriotism 
we forget the glory that is our enemies’, while lies, 
slanders, libels, are cultivated as a fine art. Pumping 
up a war spirit is the sport of press and princes, and 
hlackguards are gentlemen. Lust for fame stops at 
nothing when the war tocsin has rung. The egomaniac 
sucks at the breast of repusive malice and later begets 
a foul brood of political imbeciles. Scorn for the enemy 
springs from self-deception and from perverted imagin- 
ings. The French despised the English for their atroci- 
ties in India; the English, the French for lighting fires 
at the mouths of caves housing rebellious Arabs. Op- 
pressed nations win our sympathy save when we are the 
oppressors, in war time. Freedom then lies helpless 
with lips closed. Conscience and honor and righteous- 
ness fall before the Moloch of foree and glory. The 
war thirst ends straight in delirium. Militarism and 
(lemocracy are antipodes. The full poison flower of 
Cwesarism blights the world, in war time. The supreme 
‘paradox of our so-called civilization is its senile re- 
liance upon force. A returned soldicr, disturbed in his 
sleep, dropped a bomb in a courtyard, killing three 
children. Unselfish sympathies are lost, distinctions 
hetween right and wrong are befogged, the springs of 
education are contaminated, religions throttled 
justice is crucified, in war time.” 


are 


. . In view of the statements of many pacifists that 
their chief objection to military training in schools and 
colleges is not the training per se, but the spirit of mili- 
tarism which it inculeates, the following extract is of 
interest. It is taken from a letter written by Anton TI. 
Jensen, president of the United League to Abolish Com- 
pulsory Military Training, of Lincoln, Nebraska. The 
writer says: 

“Tf any one ever tells you that military training in 
colleges does not instill the ideals of militarism in the 
students, vou can tell him from me that it is a lie as big 
as it is black. The worst, the hardest, opposition we 
have encountered has come from the students them- 
selves, and it is this opposition that we have had which 
has given us so much support in many other quarters 
where otherwise we would have had none. Further- 
more, the league has assembled no small amount of ma- 
teria! in support of the point that the present object of 
military training in colleges is not so much to produce 
soldiers as it is to instil in the students the spirit of 
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militarism, statements for the most part from military 
leaders themselves.” 


That the peace movement is not confined to the 
larger cities, or centered wholly in the efforts of the 
more widely advertised organizations, is shown by the 
report of Arthur Le Sueur, recently arrived in New 
York city as spokesman for 100,000 farmers of the Non- 
Partisan League of North Dakota and the Northwest. 
This league has adopted the slogan of “Peace Until War 
Is Necessary,” and states its objects with brevity and 
point: “First, to avoid war, if possible; second, to take 
the profits out of war if hostilities are inevitable.” Ac- 
cording to the statement of Mr. Le Sueur, this campaign 
has already been launched in thirty-eight States, and its 
representative has canvassed personally Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Wisconsin, and South Dakota. Before the league 
hogan agitating against war and a munitions-makers’ 
war, it demonstrated its strength in its own State by 
electing the Governor, eighty-nine of the hundred and 
four assemblymen, all but three of the State senators, 
and many other State officials. “The league,” says Mr. 
Le Sueur, “has stood by the President, and will continue 
to do so as long as he makes every honorable effort to 
avoid war. But should his efforts fail, then the league 
stands for the immediate conversion to the Government 
of plants needed in the prosecution of war.” 


One who has been doing yeoman’s service recently 
in the State of Washington writes: “A little good news— 
the school military training bills in this State have been 
killed. We have had the same situation to contend with 
as those fighting similar bills in California have had. 
But they are dead now. If the Washingtonians had not 
worked so hard, every child in our schools would be 
training next fall. The bill also had a clause for train- 
ing girls to be nurses! Now we are working to have 
physical training measures. So you can see we are not 
asleep up here.” 


; A series of glimpses of Germany’s sentiments on 
peace and war—those of the people rather than of the 
officials—is given by Madeleine Z. Doty in an account, 
written for The Christian Work, of her experiences as a 
war correspondent in Germany. One of these glimpses 
might be termed the business man’s view. We read: 

“That night we had dinner at Mannheim in the Rose Gar- 
den. A group of business men entertained us. I felt I could 
not drink to another unknown toast, so I raised my glass 
and tried my hand: ‘Here’s to a just peace.’ Instantly every 
glass went up in joyful assent. The man next to me had 
tears in his eyes. Later he saw me to the hotel entrance, and 
as he stooped to kiss my hand, said: ‘Thank you for that 
toast.’” 


The opinion of a Bavarian merchant, who was not 
aware he was speaking to foreigners, is more explicit : 

“Everyone wants peace, including the government, but the 
government is in a tight place. It doesn’t dare to continue 
the war, and it’s afraid to make peace. There is no knowing 
what will happen when peace comes. Other nations won’t 
have anything to do with Germany. There'll be no trade. 
The people will riot. Germany won’t be a fit place to live 
in.” 


Bavaria is described as more cheerful than Prussia, 
but also more outspoken in its desire for an end of the 
war. This is the declamation of a Munich hotel cham- 
bermaid : 
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“A curse on 1870. It was a sad day for Bavaria when she 
tied up with Prussia. They are bleeding our country to 
death. Twice as many Bavarians have been killed as Prus- 
sians. We have the worst of the fighting. Our men carried 
Verdun, twice by assault, and then the Prussians let it slip 
from their fingers. Our men were ordered to take it for the 
third time. They refused. Then Prussia said unless the 
men obeyed they would be shot. But our King answered, 
‘Not one man shall die.’ The King and the Kaiser have since 
made it up, but I tell you the Bavarians hate the Prussians. 
They are taking our food from us. We had butter, but now 
it is all gone. The Prussian organization doesn’t help the 
poor. We get nothing. If you beg you get a little help, 
otherwise nothing. We live on bread and potatoes. It’s all 
we have. In the spring the potatoes gave out. There were 
riots. A policeman was killed and several women were shot. 
I am not a Social Democrat, but I’m beginning to feel they 
are right. I think the German Government wants to kill off 
a lot of the men so it can make the others do what they like. 
Nothing will happen now. we are helpless, but if our soldiers 
come back, then there will be a revolution. A little while 
ago two Bavarian regiments were sent to the front. They 
were fine young men. Each wore a flower in his buttonhole. 
I saw them start off. They were sent straight to the firing- 
line. They stepped out of the cars into the middle of battle. 
Before they had walked a dozen steps everyone was shot 


down. Those two regiments were entirely wiped out in a 
few minutes. I tell you we hate the Prussians. The Prus- 
sian officials in Bavaria are very. very strict. They are 


afraid we'll go against them, and they are doing everything 
to prevent it. The King and the Kaiser are friends, but you 
wait until after the war!” 

“Everywhere we went we heard the same story,” says 
the writer, who concludes: 

“All sorts of forces are astir in Germany. The working 
people are unfed and overworked and hate Prussian organi- 
zation. The women see their babies go without milk, and 
they hate Prussian organization. The women in the facto- 
ries are paid less than the men, and they hate Prussian or- 
ganization. The soldiers are undernourished, and killed by 
the millions, and they hate the Prussian organization. The 
Liberals see that without universal democratic representa- 
tion they are helpless, and they hate Prussian organization. 
The Duchies in the southeast are bled, and they hate Prus- 
sian organization. This stored-up emotion must have an out- 
let. With peace will come the reckoning.” 


; While finding many practical details that stand in 
the way of the realization of the ideas set forth in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s address’ to the Senate on the minimum 
necessities of a durable peace, German opinion, expressed 
by the pen of our old friend, Dr. Dernburg, is distinctly 
favorable. The former unofficial representative of the 
German government in this country writes in part as 
follows in the Tageblatt: 


“President Wilson’s new doctrine sets up an ideal—maxi- 
mum conditions, in war parlance. He can hardly believe 
his proposals can be realized at once and completely. But 
he brings a new lesson from out the New World, and has 
thrown the whole power of this New World, with its total 
of inhabitants greater than England, France, and Italy. into 
the scale, and announces that he will not let up with his 
demands. 

“In the estimation of Europe, Wilson may be fifty or more 
years ahead of his time, but he hopes that the great need of 
the hour and the strength of conviction of this greatest 
white nation on earth will carry torn and bleeding Europe 
with them. And to this end he offers his active help.” 


... “Can America come into this dispute at the end,” 
asks Mr. H. G. Wells, the English novelist, in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, “to insist on something better than a 
new diplomatic patchwork and so obviate the later, com- 
pleted Armageddon? Is there, above the claims and 
passions of Germany, France, Britain, and the rest of 
them, a conceivable right thing to do for all mankind? 
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“T have been joining up one thing with another, sug- 
gestions I have heard from this man and that; and I be- 
lieve that it is possible to state a solution that will be 
acceptable to the bulk of reasonable men all over the 
world. Directly we put the panic massacres of Dinant 
and Louvain, the crime of the Lusitania and so on into 
the category of symptoms rather than essentials, we can 
conceive a possible world treaty.” Commenting on this 
statement, the Hartford Post says: 

“Americans so un-American as to wish to indict their 
President when they should be supporting him, have hung 
their arguments on our actions with reference to Dinant 
and Louvain and the ‘crime of the Lusitania, yet here is an 
Englishman, a strong supporter of the righteousness of the 
cause of his own government, who would sweep all of them 
aside as mere incidents in the furtherance of world peace. 


“Mr. Wells is able to see a peace and a world peace that’ 


covtemplate no British or Entente victory. Mr. Wells is 
able to see the claims of mankind over the claims of any 
nation. Britisher though he is, in his discussion of this 
question he is a better American than some on this soil who 
endeavor to see the situation through political spectacles 
and conclude that the President must necessarily be opposed 
because he is not of their party.” 


South Carolina was the first State to give formal 
indorsement to the peace program laid down by the 
President. In this relation, the Charleston Post sug- 
gests that “‘no better consensus of opinion of the Ameri- 
can people could be taken than by a polling of the legis- 
latures on the President’s proposals; . . . endorse- 
ment by the States of the fundamental idea underlying 
the President’s declaration would be an effective answer 
to the snarlings of the provincials in certain communi- 
ties who make condemnation of Mr. Wilson a cult.” 


... The wail of Lear, “How sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth it is to have a thankless child!” is being echoed 
now, it is said, by Prof. Scott Nearing, of pacifist sym- 
pathies, who discovered his four years and ten months 
old son singing blithely the following stirring refrain, 
the while wending his way home from kindergarten : 
“Soldier boy, soldier boy, where are you going, 
Bearing so proudly the red, white and blue? 
I go where my country and duty are calling; 
If you'll be a soldier boy, you may go, too!” 


. .. Friendship between the United States and the 
Far East is soon to receive the support and encourage- 
ment of a league expressly founded for that purpose, if 
the plans of a committee recently formed in Boston are 
carried into effect. This temporary committee of five 
consists of Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, John S. Codman, 
John F. Moore, George P. Morris, and Edward L. Gu- 
lick. The league, it is proposed, will take four definite 
lines of procedure. These are: To study the situation 
and inform themselves of the exact facts; to formulate 
a fundamental policy for the solution of the difficulties ; 
to carry on a nation-wide education in regard to the 
facts and the fundamental solution ; to secure the enact- 
ment of Federal legislation to remove the causes of pres- 
ent friction. 


... The British caretaker’s reply to the inquisitive 
official of the military tribunal was perhaps not pro- 
ductive of a peaceful state of mind on the part of the 
latter, and the question raised might have proved vexa- 
tious to a Council of Conciliation. The caretaker, de- 


clares the Christian Science Monitor, was claiming tem 
porary exemption on the ground that he had not yet 
succeeded in finding a suitable substitute for his work, 
which included the management of an electrical installa 
tion, patent ventilating apparatus, and so on. But to 
the chairman of the tribunal a skilled caretaker seemed 
an unnatural combination not to be encouraged, and he 
expressed the opinion that “any old thing with a mop 
and dustpan would do.” “Couldn’t vou get some elderly 
respectable woman to take your job during the war?” he 
asked. And the caretaker, with the sweetest of smiles, 
answered : “And couldn’t you, sir?” 


Declaring that women, labor, and the church can 
mobilize the mind of the world for true preparedness for 
peace, Prof. Harry F. Ward, of the Boston University 
School of Theology, lately said: 


“Germany’s success in educating her people to a belief in 
the state gives us reason to hope that we can educate the 
world, by a careful campaign of some years, to a philosophy 
of international brotherhood. 

“The League to Enforce Peace may be the first practical 
point round which to secure discussion. But soon we should 
be able to go farther, to a world court making any other 
force than an international police unnecessary. Ultimately 
peace must rest not on force, but on democracy. ‘Prepared 
ness’ is an evil in so far as it is popularizing the slogan. 
‘America first,’ the old cry that has brought about the situ- 
ation in Europe. It may be that no constructive mutual 
agreement will avail until some nation has shown a willing 
ness to sacrifice itself and by losing its life to find it in the 
life of the world.” 


Neutral opinion of a dictated peace is, it seems, 
much the same in other neutral countries as in the 
United States. Thus does the Netherlands Nieuwe 
Courant treat of the matter: 


“We should consider a peace dictated by Germany a calam- 
ity to this country and to the peace of the world in general; 
but the same is true of a peace dictated by the Allies. In- 
stances are constantly cited from the era of Napoleon, but 
a far more evident example is lost sight of, namely, the 
peace of Tilsit. Prussia then underwent the fate that would 
be Germany’s share if the Northcliffe press had its way. 
The guarantees for the future, the restoration for the past. 
could very well be included in the Franco-British program, 
and the Germany of Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg could dis- 
cuss these points. If it be supposed a@ priori that it will not 
negotiate on them, those who adopt that assumption show 
again that they see in the League of Nations for the Preser- 
vation of Peace an instrument directed against one nation in 
particular, and thus an instrument of war, not of peace.” 


Considering that “peace without victory” created such 
a sensation in this country, it is interesting to note this 
comment from another Dutch paper, appearing in print 
many days before those three disturbing words were 
uttered by Mr. Wilson. The newspaper quoted is the 
Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant: 


“President Wilson brings the question of peace from the 
higher spheres of pratings of victory down to the level of 
everyday common sense; down from the sphere of those who, 
having in their hands the fate of the nations, were involv- 
ing themselves to such an extent in war illusions that there 
was hardly any way of escape left to sober common sense. 
Once that is done, established. peace will come. There is no 
greater danger to peace than that those who have to decide 
on peace or war have an increasing fear of the moment 
when they will have to answer to their own nations for the 
policy followed. The nations, regardless of what side of the 
front they occupy, have an insuperable abhorrence of the 
war. They desire to put an end to the massacre, and will 
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no longer tolerate the war being continued to achieve aims 
that cannot be clearly defined.” 


A third paper in Holland to comment with evident 
favor on the peace note of the President is the Nieuws 
van der Tag, in which we read: 


“To the sober spectator it is fairly clear that each side 
only protects the small States if this fits in with its own 
interests. In our view, President Wilson has only meant 
delicately to intimate that he agrees with the Allies that the 
small nations (such as Belgium—and later Greece) must 
not be sacrificed to the policy of the large ones, and in this 
he is certainly ‘more Allied than the Allies.’ As against this 
covert hint to the Centrals, the unmistakable trend of the 
note is to give the Allies to understand: ‘Beware if you cut 
off all possibility of consultation. America is also inter- 
ested. So state your terms, both of you, and accept my 
mediation.’ The howl that promptly arose from the jingo 
press and the ‘demoralization’ of the American exchange 
showed that the hint had been taken.” 





AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


5 Ree Secretary, Mr Call, recently returned from a 
speaking trip to New England. Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 21, he spoke in Hartford, Connecticut, before 
the Interchurch Men’s luncheon, and in the afternoon 
before the students of the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. February 22 and 23 he was in attendance upon 
the congress of Peace Workers in New York City. Sat- 
urday, February 24, he spoke at a meeting of the 
Woman’s Peace Party in Hartford, Connecticut. Sun- 
day, February 25, he spoke at noon in the parish house 
of the Congregational Church, Bristol, Connecticut, at 
4 p. m. at the Y. M. C. A., New Britain, Connecticut, 
and in the evening at a union meeting held in the 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, New Britain. 
Monday, February 26, he spoke at a meeting of the 
Woman’s Peace Party in New Haven, Connecticut, and 
Tuesday, February 27, before the Rhode Island Peace 
Society in Manning Hall, Brown University, Providence. 
Thursday, March 1, he spoke at an evening meeting at 
the First Congregational Church, Keene, New Hamp- 
shire. March 2, he attended a conference with the of- 
ficers of the New Hampshire division of the American 
Peace Society at Concord. March 3, he addressed a 
meeting of men at the Twentieth Century Club, Boston, 
where he was a luncheon guest of the president of the 
club, Mr. George P. Morris. 


New England Department. 


After attending the conference of Peace Workers in 
New York, in February, Director Tryon visited Newton, 
Connecticut, and Waterbury, where he spoke to enthusi- 
astic audiences. Later he attended the annual meeting 
of the Rhode Island division, presenting there the plan 
of the American Peace Society for the organization of 
a system of international justice. A seventh trip into 
New Hampshire was begun in March, by arrangement 
with Miss Mary N. Chase, secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire division. Hillsboro and Concord were first visited. 
In Concord the Director assisted the division’s legis- 
lative committee and President W. W. Thayer in re- 
ceiving Ambassador Naén of Argentina, and accom- 


panied the Ambassador to Franklin, to attend the con- 
ference of school superintendents and teachers, who met 
to consider the plan of conducting correspondence be- 
tween the pupils of the United States and Argentina. 
Subsequently, the Director explained before an institute 
of instruction held in Plymouth the Ambassador’s plan 
for this correspondence. Meredith and Portland were 
later visited. 


South Atlantic States Department. 


Director Hall reports a successful campaign conducted 
in Florida during the latter part of February, in which 
he was materially assisted by officers of the Florida 
division and the Orlando section of the American Peace 
Society. Meetings were held in Daytona, Miami, Or- 
lando, and several other cities. Several days were spent 
in each place and meetings held which were largely 
and enthusiastically attended. The largest meeting in 
Miami was eloquently addressed by William Jennings 
ryan. On this occasion a resolution was adopted by 
those present asserting: “That we stand with Woodrow 
Wilson, our beloved President, in this hour of national 
crisis, in his expressed desire that war may be averted, 
and assure him of our prayers to Almighty God that 
peace may remain unbroken between this and all na- 
tions, and that the day may hasten for world peace 
rather than world war.” Much credit for the success of 
the meeting at Orlando is due to the efforts of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Abbot Christ, who helped to found the first 
peace society in Florida and has ever since been the 
greatest inspiration to peace workers in that State. Mrs. 
Christ was recently elected president of the State divi- 
sion. Meetings also held in Dade City and Tampa were 
most successful in the sincere response on the part of the 
audiences. Director Hall states that he is “indebted to 
many friends for much kindness shown, kindly greet- 
ings and words of good cheer heartily given. Before 
peace for all people can become an accomplished fact, 
an enlightened public opinion must demand it, and, 
by the favor of Heaven, an enlightened public opinion 
will maintain it through all the coming ages; and we 
know of no better way to create an enlightened public 
opinion than that of going amongst the people every- 
where publishing peace for all mankind.” 


Pacific Coast Department. 


Since the last report the Director has addressed a mass 
mecting in San Francisco in opposition to the United 
States engaging in war with Germany; engaged in a 
debate with a military instructor on the subject of mili- 
tary training in our schools; addressed six prominent 
women’s clubs of San Francisco and Berkeley in opposi- 
tion to military training in California high schools; ad- 
dressed the Garfield Intermediate School, Berkeley, on 
the subject “The Way Out” (of war) ; appeared before 
the Assembly and State Senate Committees on Military 
Affairs at Sacramento, California, to protest against 
military training in public schools; sent the best avail- 
able literature against military training in the schools 
to every member of the California Legislature, to one 
hundred and fifty daily newspapers throughout the 
State, to all of the two hundred and seventy high 
schools and intermediate high schools in California; to 
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the trustees of these high schools, to nearly one thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty parent teachers’ associa- 
tions in the State, to all the county and the city super- 
intendents of schools, and also to several hundred se- 
lected names of coworkers and influential people, in 
order to arouse public sentiment to oppose military 
training in the schools. 
New Hampshire Division. 

The annual meeting of the division was held in the 
Town Hall, Exeter, N. H., February 16th. The first 
general session was devoted to the discussion of “Pan 
American Friendship.” Among the speakers were Miss 
Helen I. Buck, instructor in Spanish in the Manchester 
High School ; Rev. Summerbell of Wolfeboro, Principal 
Clayton of the Proctor Academy, Norman 8. McKen- 
drick, instructor in the Phillips Exeter Academy; Mrs. 
Fanny Fern Andrews, secretary of the American School 
Peace League; Dr. James L. Tryon, New England D1- 
rector of the American Peace Society; and Professor 
Tufts, President of the William Ladd Peace Society. 

Early in March the division was highly favored by a 
special visit from Ambassador Naén of Argentina, who 
came by invitation to address audiences in the State- 
house at Concord and also at Franklin under the auspices 
of the trustees of the Proctor Academy (Andover). 
In Concord the floor and galleries of Representatives 
Hall were filled with an interested gathering, who ac- 
cepted with evident approbation the Ambassador’s out- 
line of a plan of correspondence between high schools 
and normal schools and academies of this country and 
similar schools in Argentina. Following the meeting 
at Franklin, a luncheon was held, arranged by William 
W. Thayer, president of the New Hampshire division, 
and in the evening a supper by invitation from Hon. W. 
Rockhill Clough, Member of Congress from Alton, 
N. H., and chairman of the committee appointed to 
receive Ambassador Naén. One of the features of the 
occasion was the prominent display, in the custody of 
Miss Mary N. Chase, secretary of the division, of the 
Argentine flag recently presented to the Proctor Acad- 
emy by the Ambassador. Besides outlining the corre- 
spondence plan, the Ambassador gave a short account 
of the military training system in his country, and told 
of the features in public school training in Argentina 
calculated to create in the scholars’ minds sympathetic 
interest in this country. Ile arraigned very sharply the 
United States’ school geographies for their inadequate 
and faulty references to South America. 

Nebraska Division. 

The annual meeting of the Nebraska division of the 
American Peace Society was held in Lincoln at the 
First Christian Church. The annual address was given 
by Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New York. Tis sub- 
ject was “The Menace of Universal Military Training.” 
At the business meeting of the society, Hon. William 
J. Bryan was elected honorary president. Ton. Laurie 
J. Quinby was elected president. The other officers are 
as follows: Secretary, Arthur L. Weatherly; Treasurer, 
Prof. Geo. O. Virtue; Executive Committee, W. F. 
Baxter, Prof. H. W. Caldwell, Mrs. Mamie F. Claflin, 
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C. H. Gustafson, Rev. Harvey H. Harmon, L. 8. Her- 
ron, Miss Ida Robbins, and Judge Arthur G. Wray. 
While in Lincoln Mr. Holmes spoke at the convocations 
of the State University and the Nebraska Wesleyan 
University on “The International Mind,” he also ad- 
dreessed by special invitation the House of Representa- 
tives on “The Menace of Universal Military Training.” 


Rhode Island Division. 


Two prizes, of fifty dollars and twenty-five dollars 
each, have been offered by the division to juniors and 
seniors of Brown College for the two best addresses on 
the subject: “The Means to Secure a Permanent In- 
ternational Peace.” Speeches, not to exceed twelve hun- 
dred words in length, will be judged on the basis of 
thought, style, and delivery. ‘he contest, the results of 
which are yet to be announced, was concluded March 28. 


Duluth Section. 


A meeting of the Section in February was addressed 
by Mrs. Charles Mitchell of Duluth, on the subject of 
“A Survey of the International Peace Movement.” Mrs. 
Mitchell said in part: “The peace workers do not en- 
tertain the idiotic idea of trying to stem the present con- 
flict, as those who are ignorant of their subject pro- 
claim. Should our country be forced into war, the evil 
necessity must be faced with quiet courage, but an in- 
fluence can be constantly exerted toward the ultimate 
ending of all war for the sake of future generations, 
which we trust shall have passed beyond this age of 
barbarity and savage slaughter. Education, civilization, 
altruism must be worked for if war is ever to cease. 
It is for women to comprehend the right relation of 
values and to teach their sons so well that in future 
generations men shall not dream of going forth to settle 
their disputes through blood.” 


MASSACHUSETTS PEACE Society. 


The Society is supporting the following bill, recently 
introduced in Congress by Hon. John Jacob Rogers, of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That if two or more persons con- 
spire to injure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate any alien 
in the free exercise or enjoyment of any right secured to 
him under any treaty of the United States, or because 
of his having exercised the same, they shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than ten years, 
or both.” 

This bill is in the nature of an amendment to the 
Federal Penal Code (sec. 5508, U. S. Rev. Sts.), which 
provides for the punishment of persons conspiring to 
injure citizens in the exercise of rights secured by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States. It is be- 
lieved that this measure would provide adequate protec- 
tion for the treaty rights of aliens, and that it will not 
be as difficult to secure its enactment as it would be to 
secure the enactment of a new general statute in broader 
terms. A similar measure was introduced by Hon. 
Swager Sherley, of Kentucky, in 1908, and was passed 
by the House of Representatives. 

The special State board on physical training ap- 
pointed by the Governor last year has recently made its 
report, recommending legislation providing for the ap- 
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pointment, by the State Board of Education, of a di- 
rector of physical education, who shall have general 
direction of physical education in the public schools. 
The board, the members of which are President Harry 
A. Garfield, of Williams College; Miss Sarah Louise 
Arnold, of Simmons College, and Dr. William A. 
Brooks, of Boston, did not favor military drill in the 
schools. 

The Society’s stereopticon lecture was used during 
March at twenty-seven meetings, at the following places: 
Attleboro, Boston, Brookline, Everett, Fall River, Glou- 
cester, Hadley, Haverhill, Huntington, Littleton, Low- 
ell, Lynn, Medford, Middleboro, Newburyport, Quincy, 
Salem, Springfield, Waltham, Ware, Wareham, West- 
port. 

American Scnoot Peace LEAGurE. 


The league announces two sets of prizes, to be known 
as the Seabury Prizes, offered for the best essays on one 
of the following subjects: “What Education Can Do 
Toward the Maintenance of Permanent Peace” (open to 
seniors in normal schools) ; “The Influence of the United 
States in the Adoption of a Plan for Permanent Peace” 
(open to seniors in secondary schools). Three prizes of 
seventy-five, fifty, and twenty-five dollars will be given 
for the best essays in both sets. The contest closes March 
1, 1917. Essays are not to exceed 5,000 words. The 
name of the writer must not appear on the essay, which 
should be accompanied by a letter giving the writer’s 
name, school, and home address, and sent to Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, secretary, American School Peace League, 
405 Marlborough street, Boston, Mass., not later than 
March 1, 1917. Essays should be mailed flat (not 
rolled). The award of the prizes will be made at the 
annual meeting of the league in July, 1917. Informa- 
tion concerning literature on the subject may be ob- 
tained from the secretary. 

The executive committee of the league, at a meeting 
in New York at the end of the year, adopted a resolu- 
tion opposing military training in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and voted for the adoption of compul- 
sory physical education as an offset to this threatened 
move. It was announced that the league is preparing a 
revised American history for publication after the war. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL CONCIL- 
IATION. 


By virtue of an increased allotment of funds from the 
Carnegie Endowment the Association has been able to 
extend its work with the International Polity Clubs and 
to take over the share of that work formerly performed 
by the World Peace Foundation. Dr. John Mez, for- 
merly assistant editor of the ApvocaTE oF PEACE, has 
been succeeeded by Mr. Fred B. Foulk, also formerly of 
the ApvocaTE or Peace staff, as secretary of the clubs. 
Special prizes are now to be offered for the best reports 
by the club members upon new books of importance 
dealing with international affairs. The regular distri- 
bution of pamphlets by the association now reaches 
130,000 a month. 

Acting for the Division of Intercourse and Education 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
the association in 1916 cooperated with summer sessions 
in seventy-nine universities, colleges, and State normal 


schools, offering courses stimulating a wider and more 
intelligent interest in international affairs. ‘These 
courses included International Law, International Rela- 
tions, International Conciliation, Spanish Language and 
Literature, Latin American Affairs, and American For- 
eign Relations. The total enrollment was thirty-three 
thousand, in institutions as widely scattered as Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Louisiana, and Massachusetts. 


INTERNATIONAL Poxity CLUBs. 


Concentration has been renewed upon the work of 
guiding the clubs into a serious, non-partisan course of 
study upon international problems, with particular ref- 
erence to American foreign policy. Little physical ex- 
tension has been attempted, effort being expended rather 
upon the development and strengthening of the forty 
clubs now in existence. In this work the factors have 
been chiefly the distribution of representative volumes 
relating to international affairs, securing competent 
speakers to address the clubs, and providing for the at- 
tendance of liberal delegations at the ten-day conference 
held last summer at the Western Reserve University. 


NEUTRAL CONFERENCE FOR CoNntTINUOUS MEDIATION. 


Henry Ford’s support of the Conference has been 
withdrawn and affairs under his charge were wound up 
March 1. It is reported from Copenhagen, however, 
that the other members of the Conference, from Holland. 
Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, have re- 
solved to continue its work without his support. It is 
understood that Dr. De Jong van Beeken Donk, a lJead- 
ing Netherlands pacifist, will continue at the head of 
the organization and that it will cooperate to a large 
extent with the Nederlandsche Anti-Oorlog Raad, which 
is under the same leadership. 


Wortp’s Court LEAGUE. 


The League held a most successful luncheon and 
dinner at the Hotel Biltmore, New York City, on Feb- 
ruary 22. To the luncheon were invited the delegates 
to the Conference of Peace Workers held at the hotel 
on the same day. The policy of the League was reaf- 
firmed in the light of the present diplomatic complica- 
tions. The League has made public statements to the 
effect that its program is to be carried on undeviatinglyv 
without regard to the present crisis, and it has been 
insisted that the purpose of the League is neither to 
attempt to end the war nor to take any immediate steps 
to keep America out of the war. 

The new statement of principles and program of the 
League, recently unanimously accepted by that organiza- 
tion, is as follows: 


“We believe it to be desirable that a league among nations 
should be organized for the following purposes: 

“1. A World Court, in general, similar to the Court of 
Arbitral Justice already agreed upon at the Second Hague 
Conference, should be, as soon as possible, established as an 
International Court of Justice. representing the nations of 
the world and, subject to the limitations of treaties, em- 
powered to assume jurisdiction over international questions 
in dispute that are justiciable in character, and that are not 
settled by negotiation. 

“2. All other international controversies not settled by 
negotiation should be referred to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at the Hague, or submitted to a Council of Con- 
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ciliation, or International Commission of Inquiry, for hear- 
ing, consideration, and recommendation. 

“3. Soon after peace is declared, there should be held 
either ‘a conference of all great governments,’ as described 
in the United States Naval Appropriation Act of 1916, or a 
similar assembly, formally designated as the Third Hague 


_ Conference, and the sessions of such international confer- 


ences should become permanently periodic, at shorter inter- 
vals than formerly. Such conference or conferences should 
(a) formulate and adopt plans for the establishment of ua 
World Court and an International Council of Conciliation. 
and (b) from time to time formulate and codify rules of 
international law, which, unless some constituent State 
shall signify its dissent within a stated period, shall govern 
in the decisions of the World Court. 

“4. In connection with the establishment of automatically 
periodic sessions of an International Conference, the con- 
stituent governments should establish a permanent contin- 
uation committee of the conference, with such administra- 
tive powers as may be delegated to it by the conference.” 


JAPAN SOcIeTY. 


For those interested commercially or otherwise in 
the close relations of commercial interdependence be- 
tween the United States and Japan the Japan society 
issues a succinct but informative Trade Bulletin in con- 
venient form. The offices of the society are at 165 
Broadway, New York City. 


JOINING THE ISSUE 


Controversy over a fact, affirmed by one side and denied 
by another is known in law as an “issue.” Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called “joining the issue.” A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
ponents is first to “join the issue.” With this aim in view 
this department was started. It is hoped that many of our 
readers will be stirred to add their wisdom to this process of 
“joining the issue.” Any intelligent contribution to the prob- 
lem, if not too long, will be welcomed.—THE Epr1Tor. 


N REGARD to the recent long-distance call from Berlin 
to Tokio, this German expression of opinion is of in- 
terest: 

“Naturally no man says a word about morality in 
this connection; in the first place, morality has for a 
long time been that thing whose non-observance is self 
understood; secondly, it hasn’t the least to do with 
the Mexican matter. It is not immoral to offer Mexico 
an alliance for the eventuality of war, and it would not 
be immoral even to ask Japan, ‘My yellow beauty, will 
vou go with me? One who does so is far from being a 
Machiavelli. . . . 

“After we have thus blown ourselves up with right- 
eousness, we can quietly say that the jewel of statesman- 
ship was lost between Berlin and Mexico.”—Theodor 
Wolff, in Berlin Tageblatt. 


Berne, SWITZERLAND, February 20, 1917. 


Str: We have heard by the ApvocaTEe or PEAcE of 
Dr. B. F. Trueblood’s death, and wish to tender yourself 
and your Association our heartfelt sympathy in the great 
loss you have sustained. Though Dr. Trueblood had 
been ill for some time, and obliged to retire from active 
pacifism, his work survives, and his memory will give 
those who knew and admired him such courage and per- 
severance as is wanted for the final attainment of the 
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aim he pursued. Many hopes have been crushed by the 
European war, but if ours is God’s work it will go on. 
Very sincerely yours, on behalf of the Internationa! 
Peace Bureau, 
The Secretary, H. Goxay. 


ADVICE TO WASHINGTON SHOPPERS. 


In spite of the $615,000,000 naval appropriation last 
year, Secretary Daniels is asking for a little matter of 
twelve millions more for four battle cruisers and three 
scout cruisers. I do not like Secretary Daniels thus to 
go shopping with our money—yours and mine, and poor, 
bloodthirsty little Marjorie’s. I should like him to buy 
friendship for us instead. It would cost less and last 
longer. 

In ten years of peace-time usage the best battleship 
that can be built becomes obsolete, useless, a pile of junk. 
Under conditions of war it might last an hour, this ex- 
pensive engine of murder. Now, suppose, instead of 
these costly luxuries, Mr. Daniels sent abroad two thou- 
sand men and women of our finest types to take and 
write and sing and picturize peace ? 

Suppose we paid them each $5,000 a year? Ten 
million dollars for something that would go on in ever- 
widening circles of constructive thought while a single 
“battle cruiser” was eating up coal and blowing its head 
off in gun practice! Since war is wrought by the 
pressure of a few minds upon the fear and ignorance of 
the many, why not spend millions in flooding with the 
light of reason the minds of this driven humanity? 
Why not help them to see that the bravery of refusal is 
finer than the blindness of obedience? That the people’s 
dooryards are more sacred than the nation’s boundary 
lines ?—Zoé Beckley in “Four Lights.” 


The following Christmas poem, from Reedy’s Mirror. 
joins definitely the issue with certain of those who have 
private information from the Lord that ‘war is justified : 


ANGELS OF BETHLEHFPM. 
By Mart Brown 


Angels of Bethlehem: 
I’ve walked across a thousand fields 
And all the time my feet were sloppy 
With Christian blood. 


Angels of Bethlehem : 
I don’t like the stink 
From Christian corpses 
Rotting in the sunshine. 


Angels of Bethlehem: 

It annoys me to hear the sobbing of women 
Who cringe in the dark corners 

Of forty million Christian homes. 


Angels of Bethlehem: 

Can’t you do something to keep me from being 
afraid? 

I’m terribly afraid of the hate 

In Christian hearts. 


Angels of Bethlehem: 

Are you laughing? Did you sing a joke? 
Was it something funny you chanted 
Above the pasture that eager night? 
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San RAFAEL, CAL. 
Sir: My anti-war convictions break forth once in a 


while, as you will see by referring to an article on page 2 
of The Tocsin, which I am mailing you today. From 
your paper, the ApvocaTE OF PeacE, I have stolen some 
vood thoughts, as you will see. 

I wish to express my pleasure in reading your contri- 
butions and others, and to say that, in my poor judg- 
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ment, the work could not be better done. I am glad that 
men of no ordinary ability are enlisted in the cause. 

If the Goths and vandals of modern times threaten us 
with invasion, we must be prepared with weighty peace 
arguments, for they will outlive all other kinds of prepa- 
ration. The great battles are drawn battles at best. 

Yours very truly, 


Hitanp A. Moore. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


ALL BOOKS LISTED ON THIS PAGE MAY BE OBTAINED, POSTAGE PREPAID, UPON APPLICATION TO THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


By Gelett Burgess. B. W. Tluebsch, New 


96 p. 60 cents. 


War the Creator. 
York. 1916. 


This is the story of “Coco” Cucurow, the boy, and of how 
he became in the space of two months Georges Cucurow the 
man, the war-hardened soldier, the veteran of the great re- 
treat on Paris in the first days of the war. To the writer this 
brief but vivid story illustrates not only the folly and the 
bitterness of war, but also what he chooses to call “War the 
Creator.” In the space of two months he had the privilege of 
seeing a raw youth made into a man. Here he saw accom- 
plished in a short time what we might see accomplished in any 
man’s life between the vears of eighteen and thirty, were we 
able to view that period of time as a whole and wholly 
impersonally. War is thus shown as a great accelerator of 
human activity. Were this all that there is to see in this 
marvelously entertaining tale of actual experience, such 
acceleration might well seem to be considered a singular 
advantage. But Georges Cucurow, wounded, incapacitated 
(at least temporarily) for useful citizenship, wounded and 
embittered in spirit by the scenes and the experiences that he 
cannot forget, who begs his interviewer to question him no 
longer about the charge at Le Misnel. “Our men after them, 
sticking them like pigs. The sight of it made me 
sick. Isn’t that enough M’sieur? I can’t bear to 
think about it!’ e« This is a man, full grown, sophisticated, 
on a par in experience of life’s horrors with many non-com- 
batants of thirty or forty, but with something in him shat 
tered, something clouded and tarnished by what he has 
gone through. The fierce emotions and the tremendous ex- 
perience of his brief period of accelerated growth are over. 
He faces now his entrance into the life of peaceful, useful 
effort, and he faces it handicapped. He has gained much, 
but lost more. 

Battle and Other Poems. By Wilfred Wilson Gibson. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 1916. 198 p. $1.25. 


This volume consists of war poems, lyrics, and short poems 


in dialog called by the author, “dramatic poems.” Of the 
last-mentioned, “Winter Dawn” and “Stonefolds” are the 


most poignant as well as the more dramatic in quality. Of 
the lyrics perhaps the best are the four love-sonnets entitled 
“Home,” unless we include that remarkable sonnet-picture 
“Color” with the unforgetable lines— 


“A blue-black Nubian plucking oranges 
At Jaffa by a sea of malachite. 


’? 


The war poems are powerful in their sinaplicity and brief 
pathos, barring a slight monotony in method—constant stress 
on the trivialities of peace obsessing the soldier’s mind in 
the din of battle. One, slightly variant in this respect, but 
characteristic of the rest and surely the best of all of them, 
s “The Return” as follows: 


He went, and he was gay to go; 

And I smiled on him as he went. 

My son—’twas well he couldn’t know 
My darkest dread, nor what it meant— 


Just what it meant to smile and smile 
And let my son go cheerily— 

My son and wondering all the while 
What stranger would come back to me. 


Bushido. By /nazo Nitobé, Professor in the lmperial Univer- 
sity of Kyoto. G. IP. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1905. 
193 p.. with index. $1.25. 


A sympathetic understanding of the temperament of wi 
alien people is part and parcel of the broader pacifism. In 
the case of Japan, we have a nation which is often anti- 
podean in temperament to ourselves. Understanding wil! 
therefore naturally progress but slowly between us. The 
philosophy of Bushido is perhaps one of the most necessary 
characteristics of the Japanese for the Westerner to com- 
prehend, for, although the ancient bushi are no more, the 
ideals of their philosophy and their laws of chivalrous con- 
duct descend to and permeate the race of today. “Chivalry is 
a flower no less indigenous to the soil of Japan,” says Pro- 
fessor Nitobé, “than its emblem, the cherry blossom 
it is a living object of power and beauty among us; and if it 
assumes no tangible shape or form, it not the less scents the 
moral atmosphere, and makes us aware that we are still 
under its potent spell.” In its prime, it gave what Taine has 
called, referring to the contemporary heroes of Italy, “the 
vigorous initiative, the habit of sudden resolutions and des- 
perate undertakings, the grand capacity to do and to suffer. 
Its several virtues are treated with particularity and much 
enchanting detail by the author. These virtues, we may 
perhaps be surprised to find, are those of the best in Chris- 
tianity ; justice, courage, benevolence, politeness, truth and 
sincerity, loyalty, honor, self-control. The reader will find 
these chapters not alone informative. The graceful style of 
the author and his devotion to his subject render them de- 
lightful reading as well. 


The Japanese Nation, Its Land, Its People, and Its Life. 
Inazo Nitobé. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
330 p., with map and index. $1.50. 


As a sympathetic analysis of Japanese character and social 
life this volume is as valuable in the understanding of our 
Western neighbors as is that reviewed above. Further in- 
terest is lent, also, by several chapters devoted to a review of 
the relations between the writer’s country and our own. 
Here the history of these relations from before Admiral! 
Perry’s time are reviewed. In his last chapter, “American 
Influence in the Far East,” Professor Nitobé, asks a per- 
tinent question. By our early relations with Japan, in which 
we presented ourselves as a nation desiring no hard-wrung 
profit, but as a people intent on world welfare, we attained 
the respect and admiration of Japan to a degree little 
realized in this country. Has America now “sold her birth 
right of world-moderatorship and of Asiatic guardianship 
for a pottage of tropical islands?” His conclusion, which 

warrants careful perusal, is that this the future policies of 
this country must decide. At present Japan, the real Japan, 
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is not jealous of this country, nor does she fear us while we 
evince our friendliness as we have in the past. So long as 
hostility is not manufactured out of fiction and greed, “never 
will the sun and stars collide in their orbits.” 


The Forks of the Road. By Washington Gladden. $1,000 
Prize Essay in the annual contest promoted by the 
Church Peace Union. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1916. 138 p. 50 cents. 


“Civilization is at the forks of the road. It is a great 
crisis in history. The nations may choose the way of life. or 
go on in the ways of death.” “We have invested 
perhaps as much as any other nation in the future of civiliza- 
tion; and what that future is to be concerns us deeply.” 
. + . “It is not Bernhardi or Treitschke alone who propa- 
gate the gospel of force; there are plenty of Americans who 
profess their faith in it, most of whom, thank God, would 
be ashamed of living up to it. Social theories, like the tails 
of snakes, often keep on wiggling long after life has gone out 
of them.” Thus is phrased the direct appeal of a sincere 
thinker to his fellow Americans. The forks of the road are 
before us: the sign post bears the inscriptions Love and 
SELFISHNESS, and the subscriptions “International respect. 
friendship and understanding” and “National contempt, hos- 
tility and ignorance.” The writer quotes the much misquoted 
Nietzsche: “The doctrine of the army as a means of self- 
defense must be abjured as completely as the lust of con- 
quest.” As individuals and as a nation America must choose 
the way of the future. She must choose between the true 
profession or the hypocritical assumption of Christianity. 
Dr. Gladden’s plea is for the strength and will of red-blooded 
manhood, against the supine yielding to the “aberglaube” of 
doubt in man’s ability to make a supreme and concerted 
effort for nobler aspirations than the past has shown. 
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OF PEACE 


By Homer B. Sprague. The Pilgrim 


1916. $1.25 net. 


Studies in Shakespeare. 
Press, Boston, 220 p. 


Of the thousands of volumes that constitute the enormous 
bibliography of Shakespeare, this of Dr. Sprague appears to 
be the first to point out that the great dramatist was con- 
scientiously opposed to international war, and, what is more 
important, that he was the first te state clearly the everlast- 
ing. unanswerable objection to it, viz., such wars cannot be 
waged without the deliberate killing of many persons en 
tirely innocent. This author points out that Shakespeare 
makes his favorite monarch, King Henry the Fifth, in whom 
some have recognized a likeness to Shakespeare himself, ex 
claim to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was urging him 
to invade France: 


“We charge you in the name of God, take heed! 

lor never two such nations did contend 

Without much loss of blood, whose guiltless drops 
\re every one a woe, a sore complaint 

‘“Gainst him whose wrong gives edge unto the sword!” 


The Monroe Doctrine and the Program of the League to En 
force Peace. By George Grafton Wilson. Issued, August, 
1916, as Pamphlet No. 4. Vol. VI. by the World Peace 
Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. Mass 


Vurray Butl 


yr ane 


Nationality and Beyond. By Vicholas 
Vai 


Do We Want Half the Hemisphere? By Brande) 
thews. The former an address delivered before the 
Commercial Club of San Francisco, August 8. 1916. 
Printed together as pamphlet No. 107 of the series of 
the American Association for International Conciliation 
30 p. Vrocurable from the Bureau of the Association 
107 West 117th Street. New York City 








THE NEW PEACE STAMP OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 





Make every letter you mail a plea for peace. 
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OFFICIAL PEACE STAMI 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 





peace. 





FOR PEACE. 





We have only a limited 


This stamp as a seal for your /etters at once identifies 
you as a member of the oldest national Peace Society in 
America and constitutes a silent but attractive plea for world 


The beautiful peace stamp, in four colors and hand- 
somely engraved, is now obtainable from the Home Office 
of the American Peace Society in sheets of twelve stamps. 
The cut shows actual size of stamp. 


PRICES: 


Per sheet of 12 stamps, $0.10. 
i 12 sheets, $1.00. 


144 sheets, $10.00. 


supply of these stamps. 


Send for them at once before the supply is exhausted. 


This is the official stamp of the American Peace Society, accepte1 by vote of the Executive 


Committee. 


Colorado Building 


Every member is entitled to make use of it in any way desired. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


Send remittance to 


Washington, D. C. 














A New Reference Book 


for American Peace Society Members 


Dr. James Brown Scott, Technical Delegate of the United States to the 
Second Hague Peace Conference and President of the American Institute 
of International Law, edits a collection of his writings upon the inception 
and future of the American Peace Society, with an exhaustive restatement 
of the purposes of the Society, for the use of all members of the Society 
and all interested in the development of the oldest national peace 
organization in America. 


“Peace Through Justice” 


Three Papers on International Justice and the Means of Attaining It. 


Each of the three principal 
documents in this volume 
constitutes a noteworthy 
text and reference book for 
those who would gain a 
thorough understanding of 
the long and honorable his- 
tory of your Society and of 
the great opportunities be- 
fore it. Together they rep- 
resent a complete epitome 
of the Society’s place in the 
world peace movement, one 
with which no member can 
afford to be unfamiliar. 


By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


(Copyright, 1917, by the American Peace Society. 








TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Introduction. 


The Future of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society. 


William Ladd 


Founder of the American 
Peace Society, and His 
Place in the Constructive 
Peace Movement. 


The Organization of 
International Justice. 


Fourteen - page appen- 
dix, and index. 








This volume should have 
a prominent place in your 
own library and should be 
placed, with duplicatecopies, 
if possible, in every public 
library in your city. Know 
and help others to know 
what your Society stands 
for, the great work that it 
has done in the past, and 
the future that lies before 
it. Familiarize yourself 
with every page of this book 
and make it part of your 
mental equipment for effec- 
tive peace work. 





The Ten Principles of Peace Through Justice 


explained and amplified in Dr. Scott’s celebrated essay, ‘“The Organization of International Justice,”’ 
have been adopted by the Directors of the American Peace Society as the accurate expression of the 
purposes of the Society and the ends it has long sought to attain. They have been further adopted 
officially as the expression of the purposes of The American Institute of International Law, the same 
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organization that in 1916 adopted the epochal ‘‘Rights and Duties of Nations. 
Familiarize Yourself with These and Gain an Insight into 
Their Deep Significance for World Welfare. 





The present edition of ‘“‘ Peace Through Justice’’ sells at only One Dollar a 
copy, postpaid. Secure your copy of this edition NOW. Address today 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
Colorado Building Washington, D. C. 





Press or Jupp & DeTweILerR, INc., WASHINGTON, D.C. 








